












accustomed, 
ever since he could remember, to consider as the first of living men. 


ticed by the younger. So early as the spring of 1691 shrewd 
observers were struck by the manner in which Keppe 

king’s eye, and anticipwied the king’s unuttered wishes. 
the new servant rose in favour. He was at length made Earl 


not so offensive to the nation as the elevatioh of ‘ortland had been. 
Portland’s manuer were thought dry and haughty ; bat envy was dis- 
armed by the blandness of Albemarle’s temper and by the affability of 


—_ 


marle was generous. Portland had been naturalized here only in name 

and form ; but Albemarle affected to have forgotten his own country, 

and to have become an Englishman in feelings and manners. The palace 

was soon disturbed by quarrels, in which Portland seems to have been 

oo, and in which he found little support either among 
or oO 
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man to discard an old friend for a new one. He steadily gave, on all oc- 


itevature. 











one English paeenen ped described 7, @ block of 
as just capable of carrying a message right, was in 
the brilliant circles of France considered as a model of , of dignity, 
and of m as a dexterous negotiator and a finished gentleman. 
He was the better liked because he was a Datchman } for, though fortune 
had favoured William, though considerations of policy had induced the 
court of Versailles to ackuowledge him, he was still, ia the estimation of 
that court a usarper ; and his English councillors and captains were per- 
jured traitors who richly deserved axes and halters, and might shape, 

t what they deserved. Bat Bentinck was not to be confounded th 
Peeds and Marlborough, Orford ana Godolphin. He had broken no oath 
—had violated no law. He owed no allegiance to the house of Stuart ; 
and the fidelity and zeal with which he had discharged his duties to his 
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other hand, had a great desire to please, and eS 
admiration to a master whom he had been 










, which were neglected by the elder courtier, were assidu- 


watched every 


and Master of the Robes. Bat bis elevation, though it 
acobites with a fresh topic for calumny and ribaldry, was 


Portland, though strictly honest, was covetous ; Albe- 


wn countrymen. William, indeed, was not the | flower-beds from appearing to advantage. Oa one oecasion Portland was 


beter not only by being selected to hold the waxlight in the 





great occasions he was trusted and consulted. He was 
far more powerful in Scotland than the Lord High Commissioner, and far 
deeper in the secret of foreign affairs than the Sec 
wore the Garter, which sovereign princes coveted. Lands and money 
bad been bestowed on him so liberally that he was one of the richest 
sabjects in Europe. Albemarle had as yet not even a regiment ; he had 
not been sworn of council; and the wealth which be owed to the royal 
bounty was a pittance when compared with the domains and the hoards 
of Portland. Yet Portland thought himself aggrieved. He could not 
bear to see any other person near him, though below him, in the royal 
In his fits of resentful sullenness he hinted an intention of retir- 
ing from the court. William omitted nothing that a brother could have 
done to soothe and conciliate a brother. Letters are still extant in| sion 
which he, with the utmost solemnity, calls God to witness that bis affeo- 
tion for Bentinck still is what it was in their early days. At length a 
compromise was made. Portland, disgusted with Kensington, was not 
to France as ambassador ; and William, 
& separation longer than had ever taken place during an in- 
enty-five yeare. A day or two after the new plenipoteati 
out on his mission, he received a touching letter from his 
master. “ The loss of your society,” the king wrote, “has affected me 
ou can imagine. I should be very glad if I could believe 
t as much pain at quitting me as I felt at seeing you depart ; 
for then I might hope that you hai ceesed to doubt the trath of what I 
80 solemaly declare to you on my oath. Assure yourself that I never 
sincere. My feeling toward you is one which nothing but death 
It should seem that the answer returned to these affection- 
ate assurances was not perfectly gracious ; for, when the king next wrote, 
complained of an expression which had wounded bim severely. 
Portland was an unreasonable 
thful aod zealous minister. His dispatches show how in- 
defatigably he toiled for the interests, and bow punctiliously he guarded 
the dignity of the prioce by whom he imagined that he had been un- 
jastly and unkindly treated. 
The Embassy was the most magnificent that Eogland had ever sent to 


COME SUNSHINE, COME! 
Translated by the Editor of “The Wine Press,” 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES VINCENT. 


Come sunshine, come! thee Nature calls ! 
Give to the grape its vermeil hue. 

Dispel the frost, the clouds, the storm, 
Come sunshine, come! the year renew ! 


§ ase een ee 


The grain lies dormant in the soil. 
The bird sings from the withered tree, 
The frost-bound brook, the buried flowers, 
Tarry, and watch, and wish for thee. 
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Come sunshine, come! the torpid Earth 
Beneath thy kisses will awake ; 

Her cheeks’ own blush sball traly tell— 
She loves thee, for her own love’s sake. 

Lo, at the opened sash, the Poor! 
Waiting for thee, their being’s sam— 

Cold their abode, and scant their store— 
Come and relieve them, sunshine come! 


Mountain, and vale, and desert waste, 


Kindle to life beneath thy smile. 


Pleasure, and love, thy coming wait, 


Come sunshine, come—we yearn for Spring. 





THE DESPOT’S HEIR. 


Through years of solitude and chill disdain 
ppressed ambition’s hungry woe, 
ught his crafty eye and fathomless brain 
All springs that move this haman 
Watched from below each tarn 
And learaot, unknown, with kings and hosts to deal. 


Then tiger-like he felt b 
Till tiger like he leapt 
and eelfish there he lay, 

eans Freedom’s dying moan, 
sbadow of a mightier name, 
e mantle of a vaster fame. 


and =. - Fg 
greatness da ; 
and love and cumity ce 


some of whom afterwards filled high offices in the state, atte 
sion at their own charge. Each of them had his own carriage, his owa 
horses, and his own train of servants. Two lees wealtby persons, who, in dif- 
ferent ways attained great note in literature, were of the company. Rapin, 
whoee history of England might have been found, a century ago, in eve: 

brary, was the preceptor of the ambassador’s eldest son, Lord Wood. 


and his perfect knowledge of the French language, marked 
him out as eminently fitted for diplomatic employment. He had, how- 
ever, found mach difficulty in overcoming an old prejudice which his| shire 


Silent, with steady hand 
He wrought his robe of 
Men’s hope pond fear 


‘Aad pewvel euame at 
He shed, likt pigments 


unfeeling, unbelieving— 

1d around, his vast machine, 

id its varied heaving, 

ts burst the false serene, 

and royal bouses fell— 

And still the despot’s weaving prospered well.—H. S. 


could lead your lordship to entertain such a ‘ad 
“ Why,” said Portland, “ I knew that you were a poet; and I took it 
for granted that you did not believe in God.” « My lord,” said the wit, 
“ you do us poets the test injustice. Of all people, we are the far- 
thest from atheism. 


WILLIAM IIL’S AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE. 
From the Fifth Volume of Lord Macaulay's History of England. 

The new diplomatic relations between the two 
were widely different from those which had existed 
ing the eighteen years which h: 
ver and the Revolution 
hitehall to Versailles had 
land the French em 


sioners aad his tools, The mi 


homage. 

back door. Kings had stoop: 
ted him for money with the im 
they bad ded in obtaini 


god ery y 

jest will be perfectly intelligible to all who remember the eternally re- 

lusions to Venus and Minerva, Mars, Cupid, and Apollo, which 
were meant to be ornaments, and are the blemishes of Prior’s com 
Bat Portland was much puzzled. However, he declared himself 
tisfied ; and the young diplomatiet withdrew, laughing to think with 
how little learning a man might shine in courts, lead armies, negotiate 
treaties, obtain a coronet and a garter, and leave a fortane of half a 








great Western powers 
before the war. Dur- 
ad elapsed between the si, 
, all the envoys who 
been mere sycophants of th 
Sat Se een res 
@ great parties 
nisters of the crown 
position had stolen in 
to implore his good 
portunity of street-beggars ; and, when 
him a box of doubloons or a bill 
tears of gratitude and joy. But 
never again send a Preston or a 
of France. France would never 
cabinet of England. Henceforth 
states would be on terms of perfect 


The citizens of Paris and the courtiers of Versailles, though more ac- 
than the Londoners to magnificent pageantry, allowed that no 

from any foreign state had ever made so superb an appearance 
as Portland. His horses, his liveries, his plate, were unrivalled. His 
state carriage, drawo by eight fine Neapolitan grays decorated with 
orange ribbons, was specially admired. On the day of his public entry, 
the streets, the balconies, and the windows were crowded with spectators 
along a line of three miles. As he passed over the bridge on which the 
statue of Henry IV. stands, he was much amused by hearing one of the | find 
crowd exclaim, “ Was it not this gentleman’s master that we burned on 
this very bridge eight years ago?” The ambaseador’s botel was con- 
stantly thronged from morning to night by visitors in plumes and em- | port 
Several tables were sumptuously spread every day under his 

roof ; and every English traveller of decent station and character was 
welcome to dine there. Tbe board at which the master of the house pre- 
sided in person, and at which he entertained his most distinguished 
guests, was said to be more luxurious than that of any prince of the 


offices, had persecu- 





y z 
of exchange, had embraced him with 
days were past. England would 
ton to bow down before the majesty 
again seod a Barillon to dictate to the 
the Intercourse between the two 


_ William thought it necessa 
him at the French court shoul 
one on whom entire reliance could be reposed. 
this important and delicate mission ; an 

jour. He had, in the negotiations of th 
ability than was to be found in the whole 
anging notes and drawing up 
been kept secret from the pleni 
treaty were weil known tohim. The 
of England and Holland wes in his 
were beyond all praise. These w 
strange to many that William should have 
from a companion with w 
century, lived on terms of 
the confidence was still what it 
gh it was not yet extinct, th 
& cause of uneasiness to both b 
personal friends who had followed William from 
splendid baoishment 
the English nation felt 
noyed by any quarrel among 
que bed, without a murmur, 
royal favour ; nor had Portland 
very solid and vy 


that the minister who was to represent 
first consideration, and 
Portland was chosen for 
the choice was eminently judi- 
preceding year, shown more 
crowd of formalists who had 
at Ryswick. Things 
potentiaries who had signed 
clew of the whole foreign 
possession. His fidelity and dil 
mend: 


4 certain neatness and comfort which then, as now, peculiarly 
belonged to England. During the banquet the room was filled with peo- 
ple of fashion, who went to see the grandees eat and drink. The 
of all this splendour and hospitality was enormous, and was e 
by report. The cost to the English government really was fifty thou- 
sand pounds in five months. It is probable that the opalent gentlemen 
who accompanied the mission aa volunteers laid out nearly as much 
more from their private resources. 
The mal 


been willing to part, 





fasion, and accused William of ostentation. Bat, as this fault was never, 
on any other occasion, imputed to him even by his detractors, we may 
not unreasonably attribute to policy what to superficial or malicious ob- 
servers seemed to be vanity. He probably thought it important, at the 
commencement of & new era in the relations between the two great king- 
doms of the West, to hold high the dignity of the erown which he wore. 
He well knew, indeed, that the greatness of a prince does eoene on 
Piles of silver bowls and chargers, truins of gilded coaches, multi- 
tades of running footmen in brocade, and led horses in velvet housings. 
gnal | Bui he knew also that the subjects of Louis had, during the long r 

of their magnificent sovereign, been accustomed to see Power constantly 
associated with pomp, and would hardly believe that the substance ex- 
isted unless they were dazzled by the trappings. 
ject of William was to strike the imagination of the French 
pletely succeeded. The stately and gorgeous 
he English embassy made on public occasions was, d some 
time, the general topic of conversation at Paris. Portland enjoyed a 
popularity which contrasts strangely with the extreme unpopularity 
which he bad incurred in England. The contrast will Perbaps seem 
less strange when we ider what i sume he had accumulated 
at the expense of the Englisb, and what immense sums he was la ig out 
for the benefit of the French. It must also be remembered that could 
not confer or correspond with Englishmen in their own aod 


ough it had not even 


Zalesteio and Auverquer 
the first place in the 
alestein and Aaverquerqa: 
their master’s kindners. But a 


to Torbay was one named Arno 
ers, and a quick, though not 
and secrecy were common between 
In other points they differed widely. Portland was 
te of a fiatterer, and, having been the intimate 
Orange at a time when the interval 
the house of Bentiuck wes not so wide as it 
Scquired a habit of plain speaking which he could 
the comrade of his youth had become the sovereign of 
& most trusty, but not a very respectful subject. 
he was not ready to do or suffer for William. 
William he was blunt, and sometimes surly. / 











ee to th: of his youthful days. Portland 


e p royal bedroom, but by being invited to go within the balust 
= in the bed-chamber. He held high command in the : nelstons Haar 


surrounded the couch, a magic circle which the most illustrious foreign- 
ers had hitherto found impassable. The seoretary shared largely in the 
attentions which were paid to his chief. The Prince of Condé took plea- 
sure in cy with bim on literary sabjects, The Courtesy of the aged 
Bossuet, the glory of the Church of Rome, was long gratefally remem- 
bered by the young heretic. Boileau bad the good sense and good feel- 
ing to exchange a friend! greeting with the aspiring novice who had 
administered to him a iscipline as severe ag he had administered to 
Quinaalt. The t king himself warmly praised Prior’s manners and 
conversation, a circumstance which will be thought remarkable when it 
is remembered that his Majesty was an excellent model and an excellent 
judge of gentlemanlike deportment, and that Prior had passed his boy- 
hood in drawing corks at a tavern, and his early manhood in the seclu- 
of a college. The secretary did not, however, his politeness 

80 far as to refrain from asserting, on proper occasions, the dignity of his 
country and of bis master. He looked coldly on the twenty-one cele- 
brated pictures ia which Le Braa had Tepresented on the ceiling of the 
gallery of Versailles the exploits of Louis. When be was sneeringly 
asked whether Kensington Palace could boast of such decorations, he 
ed, with spirit and pro ety, “ No, sir. The memorials of the 

great things which my master done are to be seen in many places, 






















































retary of State. He 


with deep emotion, 





but not in his own 
== 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ How long will our coal-fields last ?” is a question of great import- 
tance, especially in connection with whatever may serve greatly to in- 
crease the consumption of coal. It is necessary we should be put in pos- 
session of such facts as may enable us at least io a ximate to a cor- 
rect notion on the subject, and the valuable work of Mr. Hall (bearing the 
above name, and jast published.) is in this respect of much service ; he 
has soe taswp means of information at his disposal, and he has made good 
use m. 

It is Cifficult to ascertain much concerning the earliest attempts at 
coal-mining, which must have been of a very humble nature, and re- 
garded for <a unworthy a place in the chronicles of histor ; and 

they obtain ay mention, the notices are oft a very 
scanty nature. The coal 7 in Scripture is no doubt charcoal, for 


n 
Hol Land or Arabia, and none nearer 
the shores of the Biack Sea and the Bosphorus Theo ~~ 


phrastus, a Greek, 
who wrote about 238 years before Christ, briefly speaks of the nature of 
coal, and tells us how it was used by emiths in his day ; he says it was 


and querulous friend, be 


Twelve men of honourable birth and —— fortune, 
ied the mis- 


secretary of legation. His quick parts, his industry, 


stage of civilisation, in which neither iron nor even bronze implements 
y | were made, we may infer the early age at which coal was taraed to ac- 

count. A few years since, some miners, near Stanley in Derbyshire, 
while engaged in driving a heading Hough the Rilbarn co broke into 


thodox opinions and regular life, he was not disposed to give his confi.| solid oak. Implements which to have belon to an equall 
dence to one whom he su to be a ribald scoffer. Prior, with much SAY Period, are stated to have been found in old coal-w near 
this tipi tan rerious hey oven f iol co an vt: therefore, sufficient e that 
unfav: ions. He on e have, ore, 
the New Testament Bonnet the Romans After ths pacing tent long Before. the invasion of 
of , and, by way of a 4 Romans. After this , 0 doubt coal would be more 
tres Oterah Rom the nistisente P stared | used, for the Romans many stations close to the of 
at bim. “I am glad, Mr. Prior, to find you so good a Christian. 


I was 
were an atheist.” “An atheist, my good lord!” cried 


or the atheists do not even worship the true God, 


s whom ev the time of the Romans, and when oo slenned Ran ne nde 


Saxon d wna ag ay of the clearest ray P| be gleaned documen- 


hold ix the language of the country. We see no mention of coal in the 
« y-Book”’ of William the owe pant ; but this is not a eprising, 
mineral actions of every kind are left unnoticed, and the com. 
missioners tly confined their investigations to the extent, rights, 
and ownership of the surface-land, pare: with the classification of the 
inbabitante. But in the “Boldoa Book,” published in the reign of 
Henry II , containing the census of portions of the northern counties, we 
references to coal in connection with smiths’ work. In the year 
1259, Henry III. granted a charter to the freemen of Newcastle-on-T yne 
for liberty to dig coal ; aod under the term sea coal, a considerable ex- 
trade was established with London, where it speedily became an ar- 
ticle of consumption, especially smonget the various manufacturers. At 
much prejudice arose against the use of coal, on the ground that 
its smoke contaminated the atmosphere, and injured the pablic health ; 
and in 1306, the outery became so general, that the Lords and Commons 
presented a petition to King Edward L, who issued a proclamation for- 
bidding the use of coal, and authorising the destruction of all furnaces 
aod kilns in which it was burned. The proclamation was afterwards re- 
pealed, and we may notice how, in the face of Opposition, there was a 
steady i in the consumption of coal. Historical records are still 
extant recording the opening of collieries -—~ the fourteenth century 
in various parte of Yor e, Darbam, and Northamberland. Camp- 
bell, in his “ Political Survey of Britain,” published in 1774, states that 
although coal was employed in manafactures for several hundred years, 
it did not come into general ure tili the reigo of Charles L, and was then 
sold for seventeen shillings a chaidron. In 1670, about 200,000 chal- 
drone, in 1690, upwards of 300,000, and in 1760, double that quantity, 
were annually consumed in Britain. From that time to the present, 
consumption of coal has gone on steadily increasing, so that the av 
quantity of coal raised annually in Great Britain at present is about 
sixty millions of tons, 7 
ng how much the manufactares and prosperity of England 
depend on the still continued supply of coal to at least its present ex- 
tent, a knowledge of our resources ia this respect, based upon the calcu- 
lations worked out with the utmost care, becomes of the utmost im- 
Portance ; and hence the value of Mr. Hull’s present volume. The 
consumption of coal ia our country is at least three times greater than 
the combined prodace of all the remaining coal-fields in the world. 
Bat the supply cannot be uolimited, and hence we shail do well to en- 
deavour to ascertain b+ are our Na ae ces. a 
Jast at this point, ogy comes to our a enabling us to make 
surveys both Tonnlont and to be relied upon. As if with fall fore- 
sight of the fature use of coal, « provision was made by the Creator on 
such a stu ous scale as should for thousands of years supply the 
whole with fuel. For countless ages was the earth covered with 
gantic trees, and a thick undergrowth of plants from a to pole. 
= of bage pines, tree-ferns, reed-like calamities, sculptured sigil- 
laria, and the hirsute lepidodendron, were everywhere to be seen, while 
laxuriaot bered the ps below. At that 
time, no arctic regions, bound with ice and snow, checked the growth of 
vegetation, and limited its advance, but one uniform climate of fostering 
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For there the most exquisite cookery of France was 
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at the coffee-houses of London murmured at this pro- 








gue was at least as familiar to him as that of his na- 
therefore, who here was called greedy, niggardly, 
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| She Aloion, 











heat, with abundant moistare, prevailed over the whole globe. This is 


inferred from the vegetation of the coal period, displa as it does the 
game genera, and most of the same species, throughout the whole of Ea- 

and of North America, from the arctic regions as far south as the 

eth Hel of north latitade. Also, this aniformity of vegetation is 
continued vercically, the same species ranging throughout the whole se- 
ries of strata, amounting in some instances to a thickness of 10,000 feet, 
showing that a similar uniform climate prevailed over the whole globe 
for a long succession of ages. 

It was the obeervation of Sir William Logan twenty years ago, and 
since abundantly confirmed, that every coal-seam lies on a bed of clay’ 
These under-clays, which formed the soil on which the coal-forming 
plants grew, are distinotly stratified, showing that they have been de- 

ted under water ; and all recent investigations strengthen the pro- 
lity that this water was not fresh, but marine. It is not unlikely 
that the coal-plants were fitted to grow either partially sabmerged or at 
the sea-level. The great swamps at the estuary of the Mississippi, along 
the coasts of Louisiana, and the tropical lagoons of the African coast, 
though not strictly analogous, furnish us with the nearest representation 
of the natare of those forests that have produced our coal-beds. The 
strata associated with coal consist of sandstones and shales. The eand- 
stones, which were once sand, are frequently rippled, and contain frag- 
ments of drifted plants; the shales bave generally been deposited tran- 
uilly, and are sometimes so mg Syma penn as to be nearly black, 
ing impure coal called 4ass. e may comprehend the formation of 
a bed of coal by supposing a low-lying tract, subject to inuadations from 
the sea, thickly covered with trees, plants, and herbage. After a time,a 
slow subsidence of this tract takes place, and then the brackish waters of 
the estuary, and the salt waters from the ocean, carrying dark mud in 
ion, gradually submerge the whole. The depoeit increases until 
it covers in one uniform sheet the accumulated growth of ceutaries. 
After the subsidence bas ceased, and the soil i d to a sufficient 
elevation, a fresh growth of vegetation takes place, and is continued for 
a long period of years, Generations of trees, ferns, and grasses spring 
up and die, till the pulpy mass attains a thickness of 20, 50, or 100 feet. 
Another subsidence takes place as before, and the whole bed of vegetable 
matter is subject to chemical and mechanical forces, till what was once a 
forest becomes eventually a mass of coa!. By a repetition of this pro- 
ceas, coal-seams are formed one above another—io some cases, above 
fifty in namber—comprising a vertical thickness of several thousand feet 
of shales, clays, and sandstones. Ages roll on; the strata are moved 
from their foundations : upheaved from the sea-bottom, the breakers and 
@urrents sweep away a portion of the covering, and the mineral trea- 
sures are brought within the reach of mining industry. 

The coal-field of South Wales is the largest in England, and, with the 
exception of that of Nova Scotia, contains a greater vertical thickness of 
strata than apy coal-field in the world, amounting to upwards of tea 
thousand feet. It is separated by Caermarthen Bay into two unequal 

: the larger portion, that to the east, stretching to Pontypool, a 

of fifty-six miles; the smaller, to the west, extending seventeen 
miles to St. Bride’s Bay—the greatest transverse diameter, at Neatb, be- 
ing eixteen miles. The average annual produce is about eight millions 
of tons, and at this rate the supply will last two thousand years. 

The extreme length of the Bristol and Somereetsbire coal-field—from 
ite northern apex, at Cromball, to the northerao flanks of the Mendip Hills 
—is about twenty-five miles. In this coal-field, the strata among the 
hills are much disturbed ; and those along the northern borders plunge 
so rapidly towards the centre of the basio, that many of the -seams 
buried to the depth of foar or five th d feet b th Pennant 
: hence much of the coal is not available. The annual produce of 
t six hundred thousand tons, and at this rate would not 
er three thousand years. 
of Dean coal-field, Gloucestershire, forms a more perfect 
any other coal-field in England, as, with a slight exception, 
everywhere dip from the margin towards the centre. Its area 
t thirty-four miles. The coal is being gradually worked from the 
of the basin where it crops out, towards the cenire, where it is 
t the present rate of annual production, five hundred thousand 
ield will last above a thousand years. 

-field of Colebrook-dale, Shropshire, bas a triangular form, its 
in the valley of the Severn, and its northern apex at Newport. 
por of this fleld, the coal has been nearly hausted 
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remote period been swept clear of them in Ireland, with the e: tion of 
a few isolated tracts in Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, and at Tyrone, 
Ballycastle, and some few other places in the north, 

The extent of the coal-bearing strata in our Iodian empire is large, 
though not very prodactive, while the coal is of inferior quality. There 
is coal in Australia ; but in New Zealand the coal strata are exceed- 
ingly valuable. While there is much coal in the United States, there is 
none whatever in Canada. The coal-fieids of British North America are 
at Newfoundland, Cape Breton. and Nova Seotia. The coa!-field of Cape 
Breton contains erect stenrs ot fossil-trees, and gives evidence of at least 
fifty-nine forests buried in succession. Some of the beds show casis of 
rain-printe, worm-tracks, suo-cracks, and ripple-marks. 

In the foregoing calculations as to available coal in this country, Mr. 
Hall has excluded what lies beyond 4000 feet from the surface, and for 
this he gives important reasons. The lower we descend, the more we 
have to d with i d temperatare and pressure. Arago, after 
actual experiment, gives as the following results: In an artesian well at 
Paris, there was fuand an increase of one degree for every sixty feet of 
depth ; at Saltzwerk, in Westphalia, it was one degree for every fifty- 
four feet ; near Geneva, it was one degree for every fifty-five feet ; and 
at Mondorff, in the grand duchy of Luxembarg, it was one degree for 
every fifty-seven feet. According to the Encyclopedia Britannica (Art. 
“ Mines and Mioing,’’) in the Tresavean mine, Corowall, the temperatare 
at the depth of 2112 feet ranges between 90 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit; 
and some of the water from the deep levels of the united mines stands at 
106 to 108 degrees Fabrenheit, which would give an increase of one de- 
gree for every fifty-six and a half feet. The observations of Professor 
Phillipe, at Monkwearmouth Colliery, show an increase of one degree 
for every sixty feet. According to thermometrical observations between 
1848 and 1859, in the colliery at Dakinfield, Chesbire, it was foand that, 
at the depth of seventeen feet, 51 degrees Fabrenbeit is the invariable 
temperature throughout the year ; also, that there is an increase of one 
degree for every eighty-three feet of depth ia that mine. 

Perhaps some pecaliarities of strata may account for this unuenally 
slow i temperature. Striking an average between the two 
extremes afforded us by the experiments above noticed, we get an in- 
crease of one degree for about every seventy feet, which will ly 
be correct. Now, since it has been found that at a depth varying from 
fifteen to fifty feet, the temperature remains the same all the year round 
—that is, about the mean annual temperature of the air—we may adopt 
50 degrees Fabrenbeit as the average standard of departure from that 
depth. Calculating the increased density of the air at one degree for 
every 300 feet of depth, and combining this with the increase of tem- 
perature, we find that at 2500 feet the temperature is 94 degrees Fabren- 
heit, or a!most that of the tropice ; while at the depth of 4000 feet the 
temperature will be 120 degrees Fahrenheit. Now, against this some al- 
lowaoce must be made for the effect produced Ay good sysiem of ven- 
tilation. By this means, it was found that in Shireoak Colliery, at 
the depth of, 1530 feet, the temperature could be lowered 10 degrees 
Also, it is not unlikely that in wiater, and daring severe frosts, the tem- 











perature may be reduced still further. But Mr. Hull considers that, in 
the face of two obstacles, increasing pressure and temperature, it 
would be impossible to work coal-mines at a greater depth than 4000 
feet. The following is a recapitulation of the results to which he has 
arrived : That there are coal-deposits in England and Wales at all depths 
to 10,000 feet ; that mining is possible to a depth of 4000 feet, because 
the temperature of 120 degrees Fabrenheit at that depth is capable of 
considerable reduction by means of ventilation ; and that, adopting 4000 
feet as the limit to deep mining, there is still a sufficient stock of coal in 
Eogland and Wales to supply for one thousand years sixty millions of 
tons annually, the present rate of production. 


—_ 


DANTE; HIS WORKS AND WANDERINGS. 


A young Veronese, about the beginning of the fifteenth century, came 
te Florence and made inquiries concerning his great-grandfather, an 
illustrious native of that city, whom fate bad made a wanderer and an 
exile, and whom genius had made the foremost man of Italy. That 
youth was Leonardo Alighieri, descendant in the direct male line of the 
great poet Dante; and the source to whom he directed his inquiries was 








from the Wolv pton and Shrewsbury Railway, 
long distance, dismantled engine-houses meet the eye, and 

of refuse from abandoned coal and iron mines may be 
present rate of consumption, this coal-fleld will be exhausted 


about three miles south of 
teen miles in length, and four in 
yearly on is pow above five hundred 
thousand tons, and at this rate it would last nearly a thousand years. 
now being erected along the Chester Railway, the 

production will probably be doubled. 
id extends along the westera side of the estuary 
Dee to Point of Ayr, a distance of fifteen miles. Throughout a 
considerable part of ite range the productive portion is very narrow, and 
greatly broken by faults. As the greater part of the coal lies near the 
surface, it has been so much exhausted that probably not more than one- 
half remains for future use, and therefore the supply will scarcely extend 


death. Staffordshire coal-field extends from the Clent Hills on the 
to Brereton, near Rugeley, on the north, a distance of twenty-one 
and is of an ay breadth of seven miles, The proximity to 
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Dudley, and Wolverhampton has brought its resources into 
full play. From Dudley Castle, the centre of the coal-field, the country 
in direction, for five or six miles, is overspread by collieries, iron- 


and blast-furnaces. About five million tons of coal were raised 
from this field in 1858, and at this rate it may be exhausted in about two 


hundred years. 

The North Staffordshire coal-field, though of smaller area than that of 
South Staffordshire, has zeke ote capabilities, with twice the thick- 
ness of workable coal. This is a triangle, with its apex to the north, 
at the base of Congleton Edge; the eastern side is formed of millstone 
grit, and the westerly of New Rea Sandstone or Permian strata close to 

Potteries, In 1857, it yielded 1,295,000 tons of coal, and will not be 
exbausted for twelve hundred and seventy years. 

The great coal-ficld of Lancashire is very irregular in outline, and con- 
sequentiy difficult to describe. Its extreme length from Bickerstatfe to 
Staley Bridge is thirty-two miles, and its average breadth six miles. 
Smalier isolated coal-flelds occur at Croxtette Fark, Manchester, and 
Barnley. Calculating the annual production at nine millions of tons, 
there is sufficient coal to last {or four hundred and forty-five years. 

The ee of the Cumberland coal-field is about twenty on and its 
P equor width at Workiogton about five miles. Between Maryport oa 

north and St Bee’s Head on the south, it stretches along the coast of 
the Irish Sea, and extends inward for a distance of five miles, in which 
direction the beds rise and crop out. At the rate of a million of tous a 
year, the coal will last for about a hundred years. 

The Warwickshire coal-field is small but rich, extending from near 
Tamworth in a constantly narrowing band, by Atherston and Nuneaton, 
to near Wyken, adistance of fifteen miles, At the present rate of con- 
sumption, three hundred and thirty-five thousand tons, it will last for 
twelve hundred and forty-four years. 

The Leicestershire coal-field, inextensive but valuable, occupies an ir- 
regular) district south of the Valley of the Trent. In the main 
coal-feld of Moira, at a depth of 593 feet, salt water, beautifully clear, 
trickles down from the fissures where the coal is being extracted. The 
present yield of coal is six hundred and ninety-nine thousand tons, aod 
at the same rate, will last about two hundred and fifteen years. 

The Derbyabire and Yorksbire coal-field underlies, ia part, the counties 
ot Derby, Nottingham, and York, aad is the largest coal-field in England. 
Twelve and a haif milliona of tons were extracted from it in 1857, and, 
at the same rate, it will last for more than seven buadred years. 

The great northern coal-field of Durham and Northumberland extends 
from Staindrop, near the north bank of the Tees, on the south, to the 
mouth of the Coquet, where {t enters Almmoth Bay on the north, the 
distance is near the centre, along the course of the Tyoe, which forms the 

eat my | for the export of coal to the London market, ‘Ihe North 

from the wet to the Tyne forms on that side the limits of the coal- 
field. Its annual yield is about sixteen millions of tons, and it will last, 
at this rate, for four hundred and sixty-six years. 

The great coal-field of Scotland forms one of the geological bands 

the country from south-west to north-east, and stretches from 
Kir bri ! tshire to Berwick. The extreme length from the coast 
ot Ayr to }iSeness is ninety-four miles ; the average breadth, twenty-five 
miles, The quantity of coal raised in Scotland is about nine millions of 
tons, and some of it exceedingly valuable for gas, 

There are geo grounds for believing, that two-thirds of Ireland 
‘was once covered by coal-beds ; but the carboniferous limestone, which 
in other couotries i# uniform!y surmounted by coal-measures, has at some 





do Aretino, the poet’s biographer, who, although he had not yet 
written the Life of Dante, was known as a devotee of the poet’s memory. 
* And I showed him the houses that had belonged to Dante and his An- 
cestors,” said Leonardo Aretino, “ and informed him of many circum- 
stances which, owing to their expatriation, had been hitherto unknown 
to him and his family.” 

A stride was tbat which the knowledge and the civilization of 

had made—in Italy, at all events—between the times of Dante 
and these of his biographer. The writers of the fifteenth century are 
men whom we of modero days can understand, and with whom we 
can sympathize; the men of Dante’s age are like a people of 
a strange language, a half barbaric folk, with whose estimate 
of the world and its concerns we have little in common. Litera- 
ture was then in its infancy. Within a hundred years it bad approxi- 
mated to manbood. Petrarch’s is the great literary life which brid, 
over the chasm. A boy of seventeen at Dante’s death ; he died when 
Leonardo Aretino was a child. Petrarch’s early reminiscences are of 
the Dantesque world—the old Guelph and Ghibelline wars, and their 
heroes—his manhood and old age bring us to that familiar time when 
the glories of classical literature were unearthed from the mould of mo- 
nasteries and the incrustations of echolastic lore, and when the learned 
talked to one another and to the world with the genial garrality of dis- 
coverers and explorers, not with the dreamy seatentiousness of theorists 
upon arbitrary postulates, 

Ugo Foscolo could never forgive Madame de Stael for confounding 
Leonardo Aretino with Pietro Aretino, the notoriously profligate writer 
of Loreogo di Medici’s time. It was indeed an egregious blunder on her 
part. Leonardo Bruni, of Arezzo, was one of the most respectable 
honourable literary characters of his day. After having served 
office of secretary to the Pope for many years, he was made Chancellor 
of the Florentine Republic ; and he seems to have felt an amusing con- 
sciousness of the diguity of his own ch ter and position when he un- 
dertook the Life of Dante. His object in writing is, he says, to preserve 
a record of those “grave and substantial parts’ of his hero’s history, 
paseed over in silence by Boccaccio in his work on the same subject, 
which, Aretino compiains, is a mere amatory romance, composed as 
though man were born into this world only to pass his days in the 
flowery dreams of the “Decameroa!” It is to the record of Dante’s 
studies, and to his martial exploits, accordingly, that Leonardo Aretino 
applies himself, in tracing the events of bis youth ; and on occasion of 
the battle of Campaidiao, he cannot help agaia breaking forth in con- 
tempt of Boceaccio: “ Would he had talked of such matters as these ” he 
says, “rather than of the nine-years’-old love-story, and similar trifies? 
But,” he adds contemptuously, “ what is the use of complaining? the 
tongue goes to the place where the tooth hurts; be who loves drinking 
will be always talking of wines.” 

Now it so happens that Boccaccio’s credit, which did sink rather low 
at one time, has considerably risen among later iavestigators of Dante’s 
life. His facts are often overlaid by a superfluity of words, and a ten- 
dency to rhetorical exaggeration, but in general bis opportunities of 
koowledge from conversing with Dante’s own family and friends make 
bim a trustworthy guide for the main features of his subject. He visited 
Dante’s daughter Beatrice, a nan in a convent at Ravenna, in December, 
1350; and from her or from ber brothers must no doubt have heard 
many of the circumstances which he relates. He was also intimate 
a actes Poggi, Dante’s nephew, and with others of his personal 
riends. 

The colouring which a critic and annotator of the present century has 
thrown over Boccaccio’s work, would indeed make its literal credibility 
ia some respects more than doubtful. If it be true that the biographer’s 
mode of treating his subject was but the outer garb of fancy, covering 
the political sectarian’s mystical intent, it seems difficult to assign the 
limit to which our distrust of him must extend. It is evident, however, 
that Leonardo Aretino had no such idea of Boccaccio’s drift. He would 
have been somewhat surprised to hear that the contemned romancer was 
in fact the instructed hierophant ; that Boccaccio knew and purposely 
concealed the important realities of Dante’s life, while he was himself 
only conversant with its less material portions. 

Roseetti’s view, as is well kaown, aims at not only allegorizing Boc- 
caccio’s “ Life of Dante,’’ but Dante’s own account of himself aod his 
love. As the two accounts depend the one apon the other, the few re- 
marks we shall make may treat of them as one subject. We do not in- 
tend to enter into a detailed argument concerning the “gergo” and the 
“ seta d'amore.’ Whatever truth there may be in Rossetti’s views—and 
that be has arrived at the true interpretation of the chief symbolical 
features of the “ Commedia” at all events seems almost incontestible to 
an uoprejadiced mind—we think he tries too = to fit his key into 








every lock, and not eafficiently allow for the 
it may be, of the feelings which eway the mind of 
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imaginiag and composing from his eighteenth to his fifty-sixth year, 
That Dante had one permanent political notioo in view from the first 
line of his “ Vita Nuova’’ to the last of his “ Paradiso,” we do not be 
lieve. That he had in his youth one of those fiery, soul-absorbing pas- 
sions of love which perhaps no poet has ever been without, seems d prion 
probable in the highest degree. That if he had such a passion he should 
have deseribed it, and glorified it, aye, and exaggerated it, is strictly in ag- 
cordance with the habits of thought prevaleat in the middle ages. There 
was a conventional mode thea of viewing the passion of love and its re- 
quirements, which may almost be called the subsidiary religion of those 
times. The genuine part of the passion is as much felt now as it was then ; 
bat there is this difference —modera good sense checks or modifies the fall 
expression of emotions which good taste thea delighted in exhibiting, 
even to a fantastic excess. Sapposing we refuse to take the effusions 
themselves of the so-called amatory ts of Italy and the South of 
France in evidence, still there exist UA og records, literary and historical, 
which establish the whimsical love-creed of the age of chivalry beyond 
dispute. Under various fashions suited to successive generations of 
mankind, it existed far beyond the times that had any immediate con- 
nexion with chivalry ; and it extended to regions where certainly no 
theories of imperial divine right occupied men’s minds. Some of the 
Teutonic “ Minnesiugers” could hardly be surpaseed in extravagance, 
though they might be in elegance, by the minstrels of Southern Europe, 

The extravagance, therefore, of the expressions used by the amatory 
poets of Dante’s age and country proves nothing, of itself, against the 
acceptation of their literal sense. But that some devotees of imperial 
supremacy may have availed themselves of the current literary fashion 
to veil their political views; that the tempting anagram of Amor and 
Roma may have been made eerviceable for the utterauce: of aspirations 
not always emanating from dseams of love in ladies’ bowers, we are far 
from denying. Our question is, how far was this the case with Dante? 
Boecaccio’s account of his early iove is very simple. He assigns for the 
first meeting of Dante and Beatrice, the first of May; a date which 
should be remarked, because it can have nothing to do with those mysti- 
cal associations which excite Rossetti’s iocreduli'y whea the amatory 
poets speak of Good Friday, Holy Thursday, or Easter Day, as eras in 
their love-history. The first of May was a dey of annual feasting and 
rejoicing in Florence. It is a date frequently occurring in the records of 
pabiic ti pectacles at that period. Moreover, Boccaccio 
mentions that Dante at the time was under nine years old, and that Bea- 
trice was not more than eight. This also should be noticed ; for it is on 
Daate’s mystical play on the number nine that the argument for the an- 
reality of the love is partly grounded. How far the love at that time 
was really anything more than a mere childi-b fancy, is another matter. 
Boccaccio’s trade of romance writer might well lead him to a little ex- 
aggeration here. The love — grew up afverwards, aad thea the 
first meeting was always tenderly remembered by one at least of the lo- 
vers. Bat when Daate came to poetize in his mystical way about his 
pession and its accompaniments, a little licence on his part may have 
been assumed, to bring the mystery of uumbers to bear oa the sabjeet. 
The mystery of numbers held an important place in the scholastic lore 
of those times: it did not require much sirainiog of facts to bring both 
Beatrice and her lover within the magic influeace of the best most 
wonderful of numbers, Nise. So, again, Dante can make nothing of the 
first day of his beholding Beatrice, as a mystical date, but he marks Holy 
Thursday as the day of bis deliverance from the dark wood through her 
influence, which was altogether a mystical circumstance. Besides this, 
we know from documentary evidence that there was a real Beatrice Por- 
tinari, daughter of Foleo Portinari, living at this time in Florence. We 
koow that her father’s will is dated at about the time Dante’s poetry 
speaks of him as dying. We know also that she eventually became the 
wife of one Simone di Bardi, a circumstance which, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, need have been no hindrance whatever to the coatinaed 
indulgence and utterance of the poet’s love. 

For the details of his love, and the changes of feeling consequent there- 
on, we are dependent on Dante’s owa account in his sonnets written at 
this time, and on the commentary on those sonnets, which was composed 
the year after Beatrice’s alleged death, which sonnets and commeatary 
together constitute the “ Vita Nuova,” the first in time of his works. 
The assumption that his love was purely allegorical, and that the son- 
nets were poetical effusions, pats them out of court as evidence, e 
on the grounds of internal probability, on the subject of Beatrice Pi 
nari ; and the circumstance that the “ Vita Nuova” is dedicated to Guido 
Cavalcanti, Se pests earliest friend, is adduced as an additional reason 
why they should be anderstood as a Ghibelline parable. For Guido Ca- 
valcanti was undoubtedly a Ghibelline ; his poems are aes ems 
tical, and seem frequently to point to meaning purposely : 
and as be enjoyed a peculiar in his owa days, and exercised 
no small influence on Dante’s few words may here be given to 
the character of this remarkable , an interesting specimen of the 
poet, philosopher, and politician, as blended ia that period of expanding 

ntellect and stormy pamene 

Guido Cavalcanti’s seems to have been one of those self-reliant and 
gifted minds which, when joined to a certain grace and refinement of out- 
ward manner, exercise at will so invincible an attraction on all within 








ges | their sphere. Boccaccio, writing half a century afterwards, makes him 


the hero of one of his tales, a version, probably, of a real anecdote relat- 
ing to him. “Besides being one of the best logicians ia the world,” he 
says, ‘and an excellent natural philosopher, he was also very witty, had 
fine manners, and spoke much. Everything that he did was done Dotter 
than any one else could do it, and in a mode befitting a gentleman.” 
Dino Compagni describes him as “a noble, courteous, and daring youth, 
but haughty and retired, and devoted to stady.”” The vulgar report that 
his solitary meditations were oceupied with the endeavour to discover 
that there was no God, was probably a calumny, arising from the same 
dread of intellectual freedom which had alent aspersed the character 
of the high-souled Frederick. That Guido’s meditations assumed the 
strong anti-papal character prevalent among the more intellectual Ghi- 
bellines of those times, there can be no doubt, even if we hesitate to ad- 
mit that the whole of his love-poems, and the lad of his dreams, Mandetta 
of Toulouse, were merely political fables. orthy of Dante’s ardent 
friendehip was this refined and accomplished Florentine ; and, as we have 
seen, Dante dedicated to him his“ Vita Nuova.” Now, if there is, as we 
are not prepared to deny, a political allegory in the “ Vita Nuova,” it 
seems most likely that this meaning was superinduce! upon the original 
love-sonnets at a later date, and that the germ of such allegory is to be 
found in the concluding sentence of the work. It runs thus: 


“ After this sonnet there appeared to me a wonderful vision, in the 
which I beheld things that made me resolve to say no more of that bles- 
sed one until such time as I might more worthily descant upon her! and 
to attain to this I study to the utmost of my power, as she doth truly 
know wherefore, so it be His pleasure for whom all things live that my 
life should be prolonged yet a few years. I hope to say that of her 
which was never before said of any one. And may it then please Him 
who is the Lord of Graeiousness, that my spirit may go and behold the 
glory of its mistress—that is, the blessed Beatrice, who gloriously looks 
into the face of Him qui est per omnia scecula benedictus. Laus Deo.” 


Here we have not improbably the first hint, vaguely and generally 
conceived, of that identification of Beatrice with the paramoant sove- 
reigaty of the Roman Empire, which was with Dante not a merely poeti- 
cal or fanciful, bat a religious idea, and which was afterwards to be 
ex ed to more definite tions. 

t is a curious fact that di the sixty years which elapsed between 
the death of Frederick LI. and the arrival of Heary VIL in Ltaly,a period 
wheo the Empire was coatested between rival claimants, whose attention 
was wholly withdrawn from the affairs of the peainsula—so much so that 
not one of them had even set foot beyond the Alps—the high doctrines of 
Imperial divine right had made remarkable progress in the minds of 
Italians, and had acquired the agpect of a systematic theory. The cause 
of this is no doubt to be found in the awak 
in the awakeniag appreciation of the proud inheritance of the Romaa 
name, and in the attention paid more ally to the adal poets 

j he Paadects of Justinian be- 
t sabject of study at the great universities, and there 
the minds of thoughtful men became moulded to political theories ad- 
verse to Republican or Papal 

That Dante studied at Bologna during the early period of his life, is 
a fact sufficiently well attested by his biographers. Here, as well as at 
Florence, in the compaay of Guido Cavaicaati, he may have imbibed 
the principles which became the iaspiratioa of his genius in after life. 
Certain it is that in the political di tioas which convulsed the 
entine state during the latter years of the thirteenth centary, he drew 
of trom tho Giaignie eomstations of bis fenilp, and joined that division 

i j toes, the Ghibellines. Thie 

as the in opposition to the Ghibelliae 

Guelphs, the Neri. The split took place in 1300; bat it was only the 
f in which Dano 
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prea ae 
and the crowded vehicles. To enter the town at that pace would be cer- eet matin Se te and harassing his kind. So did other Cesars ’ Twixt a dealer in Stilton and Villiers 
tain death, and the child must be stopped somebow at all riske, There bim ; but they not know, and he does not know, that the One might think a ne'er could be made ; 
was 8 grass siding to the high-rosd, and nearly mile farther to go. greatness even of the most famous ecourges of humanity shrinks at last The one is pure, picus, and aristocratic, 
Foe oid ens wes ast beng enkiog wp BO his own mare | to the proportions of their moral stature ; and that after MM. Morny and The other’s a grocer, and lives by his trade 
into a gallop, he allowed the filly to come alongside of him, and encou-| Baroche comes a Juvenal. Bat lately at Durham, the fattest of sees, 
raged her little rider with voice and gesture. The child gathered confi-| What does the French Emperor mean by his preparations for war? To say Which is the some trouble is giving : 
dence immediately, and sat cool and collected, as if racing. him | Does he mean to seize the Rhine? Does he mean to cover the $ The , P'rape, a living may get out of cheese, 
degrees off the road, the old man at last jostled his companion into| of his conquests in Syria? Does he mean any attempt inst this While the last, as we see, gets cheese into a living. 

2, fener, where the filly, attempting to take it sideways, of course, re-| country, to which his immense outlay in naval armaments seems to| And why is it too late now for repentance? Why is the Bisho 
mained, pitching little Tipe over her head into a soft grass field. point? Or does he merely mean to make himself master of the situation | ecourged with these smart epi ms, when due warning of what he h 
“ Beant hurt a moss!” excleimed the child ag gl scrambling | and arbitrator of the affairs of Europe? In a recent heresy case, a dis-| to expect would have turned him from his selfish 'y courses? 

once more through the hedge, to assist his preserver in ting the filly, | pute arose as to the meaning of the words to be heretical. The 


with the coolness of the urchin that he be him of his master, and 
took him into his own service, where Tips learned all of horses and 
boreemanshi 


that be ever knew, and where he might have remained for 
life but that his employer died, and he was threwa u the world once 
more, with nothing but his natural abilities to depend upon. * *° * 


ea 
NOTES FOR CIRCULATION IN HUNGARY. 


It is related in the authentic history of Don Quixote that Sancho Panza 
fervently thanked Heaven he was to be the governor of an island, slnce 
there coald be no conflict of juriediction. Never was the honest peasant’s 
knowledge of the world more at fault. Our position, so far from 
securing us against questions of this kind, multiplies them tenfold. Our 
ghores are the refuge for exiles, and the right of asylam is in itself a pro- 
lifie source of controversy. At this very moment the Coart of Chancery 
is called upon to restrain by injunction an offence against the currency 
of a foreign country, and even to discuss, as a part of the argument, the 
validity of the Emperor of Austria’s title to the kingdom of Hangary. 
Pending Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s decision, the same point was raieed on 
Thursday night by Mr. Dancombe in the House of Commons, and Minis- 

taxed with having stooped to joy on bebalf of 
Austria. Ever since the famous challenge of Lord Chatham—“ Is there 
you? Let him come forward and reveal himself,” 
Deaiacte 2 Engl item Wore d Gee 
dered particularly damaging to an ish statesman. r G.C. Lewis 
was 001 awed lato penitent allence by the bare mention of sach a suspi- 
cion, we must attribute it either to some want of impressiveness in Mr. 
Dancombe’s manner, or to a consciousness of innocence, and a general 
disbelief among his hearers that Lord Palmerston’s Government could 
have become the tools of Austrian despotism. 
mind wandered back to his attack on Sir James Graham after the 
of Mazzini’s letters ; or to the more recent burst of 
provoked by Lord Palmerston’s supposed compliance with F 
tion in the matter of the | ill. If 
appointed with the effect produced by his disclosure. No Secret 
mittee was appointed ; no vote of want of confidence was carried. 
House seems to have been of opinion that the acts of the Home Secretary 
and Sir Richard Mayne did not amount .to more than a semi-official 
warning against the possible commission of a very grave offence, and 
javolved no unconstitutional interference with the liberty ef the subject. 

The whole question turns on the means by which the it be- 
cane ponsonel of the note which served as a specimen, and the nature 
communications with Messrs. Day. 
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claims the employment of any secret agent, or the expenditure 


blic money for detective purposes, we shall probably not be far wron; 
- thatthe intelligence of the fabrication of notes ~~ 
Louis th, and nomioally receivable as legal tender in 


first emanated from the Austrian Em . What was the Home Secre- 


tary to do under the circumstances? The notes were in the Hungarian 
language, and might, for anything that he or any one in the Home-office 


knew, come under the statute inst engraving any promissory note 
g to be the note of “any pony bing or State, or of any 
inister or officer in the eervice of any 


chs of the ig Cohan Geealtnend or semana 
body corporate, or body eB or recognized 
ony foreign Prince or State,” &c., and making any ofthe cence thenut, 
enumerated punishable with transportation. At all events, this, and all 
uestions relating to it, were 
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wind 1h Apes net cuem to be within the province 
determine such — On the other hand, to 
lish law can the Emperor ap; when he seeks redress from one of our 
tribunals against the issue of notes “ with the Royal arms of Hungary 
printed thereon,” and makes an affidavit, through his Ambassador, that 
“he has no doubt that Louis Kossuth intends to use the same, 
other purposes, to promote revolution and disorder in Hu: 4 
of us are aware that an injunction is a remedy against the intended com- 
miesion of a wrongful act. But there is nothing wrongfal in the act of 
manufacturing promissory notes, with or without the Royal arms of 
Hangary, so long as they do not counterfeit the of any forei 
Government or bank. They are not “ ucivn for oly 
what they to be; they deceive no one, and are depend 
their valae on the indi credit of the maker. Until a Hungarian 
State be constituted in Kossuth’s name shall be equivalent to a 
satienel quasenien, Say cae Sngntera 5 and in the event of such a con- 
Sy the act of circulating would cease to be wrongfal at all. 
It is the less neceseary, however, to entertain these considerations, be- 
cause it really does not appear what the ot gain by obstract- 
ing the pri of Messrs. Day. No one should know better 
than he @ paper currency, as a substitute for ruined 
credit. No doubt, there is something offensive to a Government, as well 
as to an individaal, in the mere fact of sie in in contempla- 
pe i mn eh Fy 
t, ona oc- 
vate Y their Minister to recognize the of 


casion for authoriz independence 
pre hey as it should be established. This, however, isan event 
w has always scrupulously abstained from precipitating, 
nor will the issue of the present euit, whatever it may be, affect it one 
way or the other. If Francis J can make his peace with the Han- 
arian Diet, he may rest assured that the notes of Messra. Day’s manu- 
will remain waste paper.— Times, March 16. 
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FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


Spring returns with its regular ts, and brings round, 
with equal regularity, the cheerful tak of inquiring what the’ Maspures 
of ta Nesngh meane sed Goring the wanting cumaer eit he 
Maments, the of which has been so strenuously 
every sente,” so a siduously pushed forward. We are 
flattering ourselves that civilization has recently made i 
especially that the influence of personal c 
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Would it not be well to prevent th 
counsel on one side conte that they meant one thing; the counsel | of any piece of peer should Oe pond yay like those at 
on the other side contended that om meant another. ‘“ May there not,” marrage and the opportunity thus offered to any one to state any just 
said one of the judges, “ be a third alternative. I am no theologian, but! canse 































objection or impediment. Ia such case Punch would have put 
in these epigrams, Darlington would thereby have got some of the super- 
flauous wealth of Haughton, the Bishop’s credit would not only have been 
saved but increased, and Cheese would have remained (as the French 
would say) in his assietie. 

a 


Rutpervial Parliament. 


HARBOURS ; SHIPPING DUES. 


House of Commons, Friday, March U5. 

Mr. M. Grsson moved “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to fa- 
cilitate the construction and improvement of harbours b authorizing 
loans to barbour authorities, to abolish passing tolls, and for other pur- 

” The Government proposed, be said, simply to assist in improv- 
og existing harboure, and perhaps in the constraction of new her- 
bours, by loans on terms compared with the terms on which 
money was lent by the Public Works Loan Commiesioners, and 
to extend the time of repayment of the sum so advanced. It was pro- 
— that £360,000 should be annually placed at the disposal of the 

blic Works Loan Commissioners for this purpose ; that the ad- 
vanced should bear an interest of 3} per cent. (it being not in that 
the Government should derive any profit from these advances), and that 
the time of repayment should be extended to 50 yeara. 

It was farther proposed by this Bill that all tolls known under the 
name of “ passing tolls,” paid by ships or goods, should cease to ‘be 
levied from the end of the year 1861. In abolishing these tolls care was 
taken to guard the rights of creditors, who would _b- the seourity of 
tbe Consolidated Fund, provision being made for maintaining the har- 
bours to which end the tolls had been applicable. It was proposed, like- 
wise, to abolish certain dues on ships to charitable corporations for cha- 
ritable objects, as wel] as a charge in Ireland for the payment of interest 
on a sum advanced for im: Danleary % 

The concluding part of the Bill pecet, tn ecscedanse with the re- 

zed policy of the country, to abolish all differential dues on foreiga 
ships, and te d tinue, at the end ot five years, the payment of com- 
pensation money paid by the Treasury to certain porte for loss 
to be occasioned by the abandonment of differential dues ander re- 
ciprocity treaties, —. they really suffered no loss, bat, in his 
opinion, were gainers by the admission of foreign ships at single dues ; 
eo that, in justice, there was no foudation for this annual payment. 
The pensioners upon this compensation money living at the end of the 
five years would continue to receive their pensions for life. 

Mr. t the Government for so large a measure, 
trusted they would take care that the existing works were brough 
pidly to a close, and that there should be a system of audit to check ex- 
penditure.—Mr. Linpsay likewise thanked Goverament for a mea- 
sare which was, he said, a fair instalment of what the Commission 
recommended.—-Lord Horna protested against any violation of 
rights of property, and insisted that Mr. Gibson was not justified in 
iog his hands apon the property secured to the Trinity-house at Hull 


may not the words mean nothing?” We believe that time spent in at- 
tempting to penetrate the inscrutable designs of Louis Napoleon is simply 
thrown away. He has an infinity of schemes in his head, but no plan. 
So far from being eminently resolute, he is a great waverer ; so far from 
being prompt, he is hesitating to the last degree ; so far from being su- 
y tical in his views, he is one of the most visionary of man- 
ind. He has his objeots, without doubt. He wants the Rhine, to re- 
deem the credit of his family from the reproach of having lost all that the 
Repablic had won. He wants to extend the dominions of France in the 
East, because his uncle forme! that design before him. He wants the Ebro, 
and has once made an attempt, as feeble and clumsy as it was immoral, 
to grasp it. He does not want to quarrel with this country at present, 
but partly to cajole us by civilities which he at the same time half die- 
owns, partly to terrorize us by keeping up an enormous fleet. He 
bas his impulses as well as his projects. Now he is swayed by his old 
Jacobinical associations, and fancies that he will be the chief of the Re- 
volutionary party in Eu Now he feels himself the founder of a 
dynasty, and to use his own expression to the Emp of Austria, “‘re- 
members that he is a father.” A Spanish wife, a Jacobin cousin, a stock- 
— favourite, find probebiy eack in turn, the soft approaches of his 
eart. Military glory is dagz'ing, and it isa grand thing to be master 
of an overwhelming ~o Bat Solferino was a severe lesson to amateur 
commanders, and ease, boundless lvxury, and boundless adulation are 
happily not without their charms to an Emperor turned of fifty. One 
thing only is certain—that the man who ordered a massacre of his own 
citizens, and who has deported so many thousands of victims without 
trial, will have regard, under all possible circumstances, neither to mo- 
rality nor to humanity, but simply and exclusively to self. 

The rational object of consideration, if we wish to divine the futare, 
is not so mach the chaot'c brain of the French Emperor as the state of 
France. France has overturned every Government which failed to 

her desire for material aggrandizement. She has placed at her 
a chief whose sole claim to her allegiance is his association with 
what she has been taught Fn her popular leaders and all her Popaler 
writers to consider the ravishing glories of the First Empire. She is 
le man by that autocratic form of Govern- 
ment which, through the whole course of her history, 
prognostic of her aggressive outbreaks upon Europe. 
colossal army, for which she is paying with her very life-blood, which‘at 
this moment she may well deem Teresiatible, and which she cannot but 
burn to employ. bas sacrificed all political dignity ; she has sensi- 
tiveness enough to feel the shame of that sacrifice ; and she can find no 
com, for it but in military success. The of war, its sounds, 
ite glitter, and its try, are constantly before the eyes and in the 
ears of every part of her population. The wild love of excitement which 
frenzy of the first Revolation kindled still boils in her veins, breaks 
forta in an extravagent and prarient literature, renders all sober aod 
pon ay ay week toe mae 7 yee her, and demands as its k 
delight the in tion of the s' le and of blood. She is flashed with 
the seizure of Savoy, and stimulated by the o 


of Solferino. No 
ioconsiderable part of her le are actually soldiers, buraing for the t charter. The discussion was continued by Sir F. Goldemid, 
Marebal’s baton which 


, according to the saying of the camp, carries | Clay, Mr. Deedes, Mr. George, and Mr. Vance.—The resolution 
in his Her jealousy is at this moment aroused to a high piteh | agreed to, and leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
Og Se eee Sve ata a-nenape ate. Selene, Seaetent 6 & desiatabeniiiunie 
| perbeBhey Lara ima or ye MER Oey MEXICO; THE ATTACY ON CAPT. ALDHAM. 


“ fraternal di y’ by = aod powerful She will 
Correspondence of the “ Albion.” 


nations. 
have a united Italy on one and she is in a fair way to have a uni- 
ted 
The subject of all others which now en ublic attention is the 
brutal bis companions, near 
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e, 
other. But the moment of their consolidation is 
attack made upon Captain Ald 


Cordova, on the 12th inst. at 4 A. M., while on their way in a 
be era Cruz, and its evident connection with 
faction to drive 


nations of Europe must, in the first 
humiliating necessity of sacrificing a part o' 
to the exigencies of self-preservation ; 
cond place, they must stand together as one man in a cause which 
death to all. A sanitary cordon of united Powers must 
drawn round the source of danger till the crisis is past. It bas 
constant tendency of Louis Napoleon’s policy, amidst all its veerings 
and vacillations, to sow jealousy and discord between the Governments 
To counteract this tendency ought to be the first object of 
English und European diplomacy. The hot youth of Lord Palmerston 
must be coutrolled by his more elderly and sober colleagues, and he 
must be prevented for the present from tndalging io his babitaal inso- 
lence even to We want no more Coali . The present disae- 
trous situation is in some measure a part of the long train of retribution 
which the old Coalition entailed upon its members. But we want a so- 
ciety of nations for mutual protection against an ambition more formid- 
able than that of Charles V., Philip IL, or Louis XIV., because it com- 
bines in ite outbreaks the secresy, craft, and concentration of a 
with the volcanic energy of an enthusiastic nation. Such a society will 
be found not against , but in her interest—in the interest of all 
that is really good and hopefal in her. Her conquests are the grave of 
her liberties ; and if she is never prouder than after bloody triamphs, she 
ia never in so deep a state of moral and political degradati Saturd: 


loss to their numbers is not yet known. The Governmen 
to all the local authorities in that part of the country, 


or 
the immediate capture and punishment of ia parties ; lertat 
they will be willing, or even able, to comply w thesetorders, is very 


have paseed since a highly respectable and esteemed 
name of York, was barbarously murdered by three as- 
sassine on the same road, but not before he lad succeeded in one 
of the gang dead at his feet. A few days later, another attempt 
made upon the lives of two Americans and a Frenchman travelling in a 
Diligence in the same direction, in which the assassins were much 
worsted, five remaining dead on the field and six wounded. 

Daring the recent period of nocturnal outrage in this city, foreigners 
were the sole o%jects of attack, and unfortunately they succeeded in 
taking the lives of some and man 


men in the 
Now, however, we have an é it Police . 
which—coupled with the fact tbat all foreigners who have occasion to be 
out after dark are known to carry revolvers in their hands, and be ready 
to use them upon in eelf-defence—bas put an end en- 
to 





a ae 
BANS FOR CAURCH PREFERMENT. 

Under this head, the London Hzaminer follows up Dr. Villiers, the Bi- 
shop of Darbam, whose recent gift of a valuable livingjto bis son-in-law, 
the Rev. Mr. Cheese, has caused a great and somewhat absurd sensa- 
tion in England. 

Surely Mr. Shandy is see, ont there is much in a name. We do not 
believe that the Bishop of am would have turned a deaf ear to the 

of Darlington for epiritual aid out of the superabundance 

have given the fat living to his son-in-law, if he could 
upon the same of Cheese in con- 

ay, we have our doubts whether he would 
take Cheese for better for worse, a disabilities 


“ Prithee, my Lord, from 

Sec 

And our poor 
More palatable 


Ci 
+ = a ‘heese 
8 bread 
The Bishop’s Reply. 
Said Villiers, “ nothing can be 
Tha Cheese that's with my danghter paired 
Must not be pared again.” : 
The next is not so good, but it would yet have been enough to deter 
front of triple brass from a job obnoxiogs to a0 stinging 


aud sauctes, 
most important news from India, that which concerns the pro- 
a cf on toon, tones sevencte of the qouater. The late Mr. 
Wilson's financial programme has been abandoned by . Laing, the new 
Minister, as unsound dangerous.——_—— W' es new 
“ Tenabauser,” was brought out in Paris on tie 13:h ult., and 
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ta more, as our discourse 
——aA return to an order of the House of Lords, 
that the number of pounds weight of paper manufactared in 1858 

was 192 847,828 ; in 1859, 217,827,197 ; in 1860, 223,575,285._—-——— 
On the 11th ult, owing, it is supposed, to the late severe frosts, the 
Bridgewater caval embankment burst within a few miles of Warrington, 
and caused a great amount of damage to property in the neighbourhood. 
Though many cottages were flooded to the depth of several feet, yet the 
pants suffered no injury beyond the inconvenience and trouble caused 

the inundation. Mr. Isaac Buchanan has written a letter to 
Charles Wood, excalpating Mr. Laing from the charges preferred 
inst him by the Great Western Committee of Investigat 
Great Eastern was to be taken off the gridiron at Nayland on the 
26th ult. A new commander, Captain the Hon. S. T. Carnegie, R. N., 
who was one of the Directors, is appointed to succeed Capt. Vine Hall. 
She will be ready, it is presamed, to sail for this port on the lat of May. 
Miss Susan Darant has received a commission to execute one of 
the poetical marbles for the Mansion House—being, so far as we (Athen- 
q@um) recollect, the first Eaglish lady who has ever obtained a compli- 
ment of this particular kind ————The Toronto Leader says the Hon. 
Mr. Cayley will undertake the daties of President of the Upper Caa- 
ada Bank. —It is reported in print that the Government, 
struck by some inconsistencies in the dates and cireamstances 
put forward by the Chinese authorities, bave offered the Chinese gov- 
ernment £20000 for the action of Captain Brabazon alive. 
Mre. (Forbes) Yelverton is a daughter of the laie General Sir F. Asb- 
worth, an officer age rg for bis gallant conduct.———-—On the 
12th ult. the Prince of Wales went out with the barriers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haslingfield. He rode well up and enjoyed himself. Tho 
next day he was present for the first time at a Crown Court. Later in 
the day he went to Kimbolton Castle on a visit to the Dake and Dach- 
ess of r, intending to hunt with the Pitchley Hounds. 
The proposal to open the British Museum to the public, on Sunday has 
been unanimously rejected by the Trustees. —It is not generally 
known that the widow of the late Count of Syracuse is the sister of 
Prince Eugéaoe of Carignan. She is now at Naples, and on friendly 
terms with st brother.—————We hear with very great regret 
that Mr. George Brown, of the Toroato Globe, the distinguished leader 
of the Canadian Opposition, is seriously il!. The Federal Council 
of Switzerland bas authorised the Swiss Minister at Paris to commence 
negotiation for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce with France. 
~The Emperor of Rassia bas conferred on Francis II. and his 
Queen the military order of St. George. The number of free ne- 
oes at present in Canada is estimated at 45,000. he histo- 
collection at the Palace at Berlin, there are two cannon balls, each 

with one side flattened, said to have been fired by Bry ties at the 












































siege of Madgebargb, and to bave met together in the air. 
Among the sabscri to the laurel crown which bas been offered by the 
German Princesses to the Bavarian consort of Francis IL, “in me 


of her heroic conduct at Gaeta,” occurs the names of Augusta Grand 
Dachess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, née Princess of Great Britain ——_——. 
Nineteen-twentieths of tbe articles, pamphlets, books, songs, and carica- 
tures now published in Naples dre directed against the pretensions, both 
aod spiritual, of the church of Rome. At a ball given 

pd American Minister, on the 22ad of February, all the re nota- 
ves of the European states were present except Sir Henry Bulwer. It 
that some difference occurred between his Excellency and the 
American Minister, in consequence of the latter having requested the 





membere of the igue to attend a reception in the morning in 
fall uniform.————Sir David Dundas, a former representative of the 
county of Sutherland, bas offered himself for the vacancy caused by the 





of Lord Stafford to the dukedom of Sutherland. The 
treal houses of business bave agreed upon a cessation of 
ween the hours of | and 2 P. M., daily, that their employés 
een the 3a al eee oe Eee y 
¢ his Jeg on the 11th ult., while hunting with the Earl of 
nds. Lord Adolphus Vase Tempe:t, recently put 
lum by his family and friends, is the young man who 
of Neweastle’s only daughter, ia spite of his earnest 
foreseen wretchedness of the match is now apparent. 
rnals mention that the Emperor, bearing of the serious 
of M. Méry, the well-known author, has accorded bim 
,000fr. a-year from the privy puree. ——Dariog 
have occurred lately ia Eagland, the life boats of 
Institution have been the means of saving the lives 
shi There is at length some t 
— Downing-street will be vacated are 
now 
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and the subordinate officials of the Foreign- 
are employed in making ready Pembroke house 
quarters of the War Department) and the Earl of 
adjoining, which the Secretary of State for Foreiga 
employés will ocoupy uatil the intended new office in Down- 
is t.——_——-We regret to hear that severe! severe acci- 
e occurred to “ coasters” on the ice formed in the neighbour- 
jontmorecci Falls. Two young ladies, the Quebec papers in- 
ve had broken legs. Ata last meeting of the Mersey 
Harbour Board, it was stated that there were in the Liverpool 
058 tons of shipping ; in the Birkenhead docks 13,678 tons ; 
river, 64,669 tons ; total, 586,405 tons. ———It is currently re- 
that Sir Benjamin Brodie bas withdrawn from the practice of his 
jon, and it iseuggested that be should be made a Peer. The 
and Duke Leopold of Tuscany took the oaths as Burgomaster o 
Vienna a short time since, in the private chapel! of his palace at Schlack- 
en' .———-—The King of Prussia bas conferred the decoration of 
the Black Eagle, the highest order at his disposal, on the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, who had carried over to his Majesty the English Order of 
the Garter. —The Assembly of this State bas voted to expel Jay 
Gibbons, one of its members, for accepting a bribe. The vote on the 
uestion of expulsion was very emphatic —one hundred and one yeas to 

$ cage —Colonel Rudler, who was captured with General 
alker in Hond , and bas ined in captivity since the execution 
of the latter, bas been released by the new President Guardiola. It is 
that his freedom was obtained through the intercession of 

the British Consul in Honduras. The Colonel bas arrived io this city 
Aspinwall. —Whby is a selfish friend like the letter P ?—Be- 
cause, though the first in pity, he is the last in help.———— When is the 
letter L like a piece of unparalleled generosity !—When it enables a lady 
to make over a lover. —Mr. Thos. G. Ridout, for forty years chief 
cashier of the Bank of Upper Canada, bas resigned his position. 
. Robert Casselle, from the Bank of British North America, in 
takes his place. —During a rehearsal, Brabam eaid 

to Tom Cooke, who was the condactor—“ Now, Tom, keep the piano 
uiet . because, just at this part, to give effect, I intend dropping 
my voice.”—"“ Do yout By the powers,” said Tom, “ whereabouts? 
for it’s jast the sort of voice I should like to pick up!” 
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THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY AND ITS LATE CHAPLAIN. ‘ 

At @ special meeting of the St. Andrew's Society of the State of New York, 
heid-at the office of the President of said Society, in the city of New York, on 
Saturday, March 30, 1861, a Jetter was read from the Rev. Dr. Thomson, tender- 
ing his resignation as one of the chaplains of the Society, which was accepted, 
and on motion it was 

RESOLVED : 
our esteemed chaplain, the Rev. Dr. John Thom- 


of his early removal to Canada, is recei " 
*] A y ved with a unani 


24. That while the kind and bearing, mental endowmen: 
Bt Att. aA diving of enh ousseumed 
pastor, have gained for Dr. Thomson a high place in the 
estimation of the community of this city, he has endeared to our hearts 
by his long and devoted services as our heme rse with and 


chaplain, in 
faithfal counsels to ourselves, and especially in bis unwearied efforts to 
the distressed, comfort the sick and disconsolate, and befriend the 4 4. 


among our countrymen. 
Sar That in parting with our reveread friend and Chaplaia, and biddi hi 
an affectionate farewell, we desire to assure him of our continued at ~ J ent 


tachm: 
and friendship, and bespeak for him and his most estimable family a cordial 


lst. That the resignation of 
eon, in anticipation 


welcome from the commanity who are to e the of his 
pT) commendiog him, with aie earls, 40 on 











BRADY'S 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 





ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORE 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
E ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
New York, will take place on TURSDAY, April 23, at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway. 
TICKETS, $6 OO, Can be obtained at 
H. B. M. Consulate, 17 Broadway. Robt. Bage, Treasurer, 12 Wall Street. 
AND OF Tas Srewanps : 
J. N. B. Middleton, Exchange Place. ©. W. Frederickson, 125 Pear! Street. 
E. T. Christianson, 1 Chambers Street. J.M. Vickers, 99 Jobn Street. 
And at the Office of the Alion newspaper, No. 16 Beekman Street. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Y-SIXTH ANNUAL EXAIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
- Pip et J of original works by living artists, never before exhibited, is now 
open, for the season, at the Galleries in 10th Street, near Broadway. 
Season Tickets, 50 Cents; Single Admission, 25 Cents. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Sec., N. A. 


NATIONAL Art I ti of Paintin 694 
gf te, Open from 1 A. M. to7 P. M. Sdmissioh 95 cis. 


THe ALBION. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1861. 
AT 
DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 

Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, has experieaced the common lot of 
humanity, and is corrowing for the loss of a mother traly worthy of 
all affection and esteem. To the deceased lady the British people 
have ever gratefully recognised their obligation, for the admirabl 

ducation and training bestowed by her upon her daughter ; it may 
well be imagined how such s daughter must mourn for such a 
mother. Besides, up to this period, the Queen’s domestic life bas 
been so uniformly happy, 80 unchequered by the casualties and 
griefs which are common in all widely-branching families, that it 
seemed almost as though it were destined to parallel the unexam- 
pled prosperity of her reign. 

It had long been known that the life of the Dachess was threat- 
ened by that direfal disease for which no remedy existe. Yet the 
end was sudden. On Friday, the 15th ult., symptoms of urgent dan- 
ger became apparent ; and tidings to that effect were forthwith con- 
veyed to Buckingham Palace by Sir James Clark, who had himself 
seen the illustrious patient. The Queen, with the Prince Consort 
and the Princess Alice, immediately burried to Windsor and thence 
to Frogmore Lodge which is close at hand. The night that ensued 
was spent by those near and dear relatives around the dying bed of 
the Dachess, who, on Saturday morning at half-past nine, tranquilly 
breathed her last. The body was to be deposited unostentatiously in 
the Chapel Royal of Windsor Castle, on Monday the 25th ult., and 
subsequently laid at rest in the new Mausoleum at Frogmore, built 
by orders of the deceased lady herself, and not quite completed. 

Elsewhere may be found, briefly recapitulated, the familiar story 
of the late Duchess’s life. There is little to be added. Though 
mother of a Queen, she was in no political or historically-associated 
sense a Queen-mother—whether resalting from her own innate sense 
of propriety, or from that self-relying independence and uafaltering 
resolution ia the fulfilment of duties, which, we need scarcely say, 
have distinguished the Qaeen Regnant from the day on which she 
mounted the throne. It is indeed but another proof of her Majesty’s 
sound sense and admirable deportment that, throagh all the trying 
scenes and seasons of the past twenty-four years, the name of 
Queen or Duchess or Prince has never been made the rallying cry 
of a party. There is something more than formality in the an- 
nouncement that both Houses of Parliament unanimously passed 






































Addresses of condolence. 

The Princess Royal’s promised visit is paid to a house of moarn- 
ing. She arrived at Dover within forty-eight hours after her grand- 
mother’s death. 





Gleanings from the Imperial Legislature. 
At the moment of making up our accustomed summary, the Liverpool 
mails of the 23rd ult. have not reached us, though the busy Telegraph, 
as usual, has laid the cream of the news before the public. With the 
exception of going into the Army and Navy Estimates, after a fashion 
deecribed and ted upon , Parliament has not done 
much that reaches beyond the walls that echo the multifarious harangues 
made night after night, and hear the badgering questions pat to Ministers, 
and the answers, now equivocal, now complete.—Laying before the 
reader, on a preceding page, an explanatory article on the impediments 
thrown by our Government in the way of certaia manufacturers of Hun- 
garian national promissory notes, to be signed by Louis Kossuth, we 
need not detail the particulars of a conversation thereupon, that took 
place in the Lower House on the 15th alt.—Nor would the reader be in- 
clined to wade through even an outline of a debate, on the following 
night, upon Lord Joha Russell’s sundry and varioue despatches to Sir 
James Hudson at Turin, and upon the sayings and doings of the Foreign 
Office in divers quarters of the globe. Two of the remarks of our Foreign 
Minister may, however, be pat oa record. One is his answer to the en- 
quiry long since made, as to the meaning of his phrase, “ British inter- 
ests in the Adriatic.” Lord John declared frankly, that he alluded to 
the Ionian Islands, known to be not particularly well affected to Great 
Britain, under whose protectorate they were placed by the Treaties of 
1815. The Islanders banker after annexation to Greece. A Garibeldian 
attempt on the shores of Dalmatia might precipitate a revolation in 
Corfa. This matter acquires more gravity from subsequent explanations 
and information, given in both Houses. Sir Henry Storks, the Lord High 
Commissioner, has prorogaed the Assembly for six months, in conse- 
quence of its refusal to expunge the motioa of two Member:, who pro- 
posed a vote by universal suffrage on the question of annexation to 
Greece. Sir Henry declared the admission of such a topic to be uscon- 
stitutional, and exercised his prerogative. The home Govern- 
ment has approved his course ; and in trath the continued British ooca- 
pation of the Islands is so purely a defensive and preventive measure, 
lest they fall into ambitious hands seeking increase of power and territory 
in the Mediterranean, that we cannot but desire their quiet transfer to 
Greece, so soon as the step could be safely taken. There would remain, 
it must be owned, the enormous cost—value it cannot be called—of the 
fortifications of the Islands, Corfu especially. Greece could not cer- 
tainly indemnify us ; and the world is not yet sufficiently wise to make 
sacrifices that are Quixotically mixed up with notions of national honour. 
—The other item refers to the long delay in the departure of Sir C. Wyke 
for hia post in Mexico. This was attributed to that gentleman’s bad 
health, brought on by long official residence in Tropical climates. Lord 
Jobn took the occasion to pass some compliments on Mr. Mathew’s con- 
duct of British affaira in Mexico, variously reported in different London 
daily papers. The Times makes his Lordship speak of Mr. Mathew as “a 
gentleman who has great knowledge of the circumstances of that coun- 
try ;” the Daily News as “a Chargé d’Affaires, who has discharged his 
duty with great ability.” 
On the 2lst and 22nd ult., several interesting subjects were inci- 
dentally touched upon. The matter of the Newfoundland Fisheries is, or 
may be, 80 serious that we put it on record under a eeparate heading.— 








Our Government expects war between Denmark and Holstein, within 
few wonthe.—Lord John Rassell has promised to bring forward the cor- 
respondence with the American Government in respect to Andersom, the 
fagitive slave ; the production was perhaps difficalt to avoid, when re. 
quested, but we must regret it, as tending to generate ill-will in times 
quite sufficiently critica!—French participation in Miramon’s 

from Mexico bas also been discussed in the Commons, Lord John Rasselj, 
however sheltering himself from reproach for not having demanded ex~- 
plaoations, on the old but convenient plea, the absence of official 
despatcher. How little do all these careless questioners, who lounge 
down to their place in Parliament for the purpose of baiting the head of 
a department, consider the delicate points sometimes involved! Wink- 
ing at suspicions, and gulpiag down uapalatable oscurrences, are not 
unfreqaently the disagreeable necessities of the conductors of public 
affaire. Safficient reasons for not troubling the French government on 
this point will be obvious to any reader of ordinary understanding, 
though they do not seem to have suggested themselves to Lord W. 
Grabam, M.P. 





Europe at Large. 

It ie still impossible, on the arrival of each successive steamer, not. 
to scan with curious interest the various items of Continental news, all 
tendiog to show the restless and unsettled condition of the public mind. 
Bat when it comes to setting these items forth, or evea enumerating them, 
the cease of limited space is ominously present. Yet are there some few 
that may not be overlooked. 

To no part of Europe, more than to Italy, have Anglo-American eyes 
been turned of late. Happily the news from that quarter is upon the 
whole not unfavourable. Civitella del Tronto, in the Abrazsi, the last 
place in the Neapolitan territory that held out against Victor Emmanuel, 
has followed the example of the Citadel of Messina—the garrison of 
which latter place was very generously treated, after being compelled 
to surrender at discretion.—Count Cavour at Turin has been entrusted 
by the King of Italy with the formation of a new Cabinet, which it is 
thought will number among its members representatives of all eections 
of the country. The possibility of barmonious action will thus be di- 
reotly tested.—Neither Rome nor Venice could be restrained from de- 
monstrations of hopeful feeling, on occasion of Victor Emmanael’s birth- 
day, though nothing warrants the belief of immediate change in their 
political condition. The fate of the former hangs more than ever upon 
the dictum of France. 

And in France what is now the prospect? Just precisely what it was. 
The debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the Address, which bas had 
the desired effect of producing a certain sensation, has ended exactly as 
the debate ended in the Senate. Some extravagance, some violence of 
language was permitted, but the rejection of an amendment requiring 
the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome by a vote of 246 to 5, 
and the final passage of the Address by a vote of 213 against 13, proves 
that, ia licensing no small freedom of speech, the Emperor did not ran 
much risk. As for the Italian question, the Napoleonic view of it 
enounced semi-officially by M. Billault tallies exactly with our descrip- 
tion of last Saturday. The French Government sticks to its text, and 
desires to please every body. It will neither sacrifice the Pope to the 
Unity of Italy, nor the Unity of Italy to the Pope. Its aim is to recon- 
cile the two interests; the combination proposed at Villa-Franca is its 
panacea for all existing troubles. Now as Italy at large has totally re- 
padiated the pet scheme of Louis Napoleon, and he himself has more 
than once admitted its impracticability, we come again to the concla- 
sion often set down in these pages, that any settlement whatever, pro- 
mising peace and strength and union to Italy, will be distasteful to his 
Majesty of France. At the same time it must be owned that no little 
jealousy of the rising Italian Kingdom was exhibited in both Seaate and 
Assembly during the recent discassions, with a pungent season- 
ing here and there of Anglo-phobie, suggested by the belief 
that Great Britain has been backing up Sardinia in ber notions 
of an independent course, in order thereby to thwart the po- 
liey of the Emperor. The Gallic mind can never comprehend the 
two leading principles that actuate an Englishman’s view of such a 
question as this. And yet they are very simple. The Eaglishman de- 
sires, as matter of habitual sentiment, that every civilized nation should 
be left free to choose its own rulers; as matter of interest, he desires 
to s2e order so established that his own Trade and Commerce may pro- 
fit thereby. Occupations and demonstrations and protectorates—so dear 
to the Freach love of displaying national force abroad—have become 
decidedly a je among our etatesmen. And thus it is ramoured 
that the French cae are to be largely reinforced, and the 
Convention of the B powers in Paris has consented to the stay of 
the French troops ia Syria for a further period of three months.—An 
article elsewhere, borrowed from a London print, paints well, we think, 
some reasons why distrust so extensively prevails in Eogland, regarding 
the ulterior purposes of our ally. Our reason for citing it is the very 
common one, that it coincides with our own opinions ; and we avow this, 
without attaching too much importance to that singular expression 
which fell from the lips of Priace Napoleon, in his late unexpectedly 
eloquent harangue—that peace with Englaad was desirable to France, 
for a period of twenty years. 

The late outbreak at Warsaw coatinues to occupy the press; as also 
the grand scheme for the emancipation of the Russian Serfs, for which 
the Imperial edict was issued on the 3rd of last month. We shall take 
an opportunity of laying before our readers some well-digested account 
of the plan thereof and the probable effects of its introduction. Two years 
are to be occupied in working out the incipient measures.—Lord Pal- 
merston’s annual attack upon Spain for her faithlessness, in the matter 
of Treaties for the suppression of the Slave Trade, has produced its an- 
nual effervescence in the Spanish Houses of Parliament. It may be 
doubted whether the objurgation, or the rejoinder, has less aboutit of 
political gravity. aisha 

The Northern Union, and the Southern Confederacy. 

Daring the earlier part of the week now expiring, it seemed probable 
that the record would be an unusually tame one—the only event of 
importance being the financial operation at Washington, on Tuesday, the 
result of which was somewhat unexpected. The U.S. loan asked by 
advertisement was eight millions of dollars; the amount tendered ex- 
ceeded thirty millions ; but the Secretary of the Treasury, declining ail 
offers below 94, fora 6 per cent. stock, took only three millions and 
ninety-nine thousand, and for the remaining sam will, it is said, issue 
Treasury Notes. Many of the financiers were 

But the Administration will presently be compelled to advertise for 
new loans, and loans of much larger amount, if the news that broke 
upon the town yesterday be not contradicted. From a drifting, tempo 
rising, and uncertain policy, Mr. Lincoln has veered round to coercion in 
all its branches. Naval and military preparations for service of some 
sort are announced by the press, Ships of war bave sailed, or are to 
sail, under cealed orders. Fort Pickens at Pensacola, if not Fort Samp- 
ter in Charleston Harbour, is to be reinforced at all hazards. The 
Southern ports are to be blockaded. The U.S. revenue is to be collected 
on ship board. The Secessionists, in short, are to be finally treated a# 
rebels. 








This, we say, was the programme announced yesterday. As to its 
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trath or otherwise, we are net in a position to speak ; bat we must beg ner, and Schumann, are calculated to provoke, frst locked-jaw, and second the | discovery or invention of a new pleasure. The Winter Garden managers have 
ing good in music but what these gentlemen write? No | not invented, know that I ought to have discovered, 
our readers to receive with extreme caution what they may hear con- py fe to live exclusively upon contiaeate ; yet what should pr Ap et hh r than 
cerning “ Foreign Di t + oe 2 vine Be wey Nee Dis ue cf ee oe tat aie and, it immediate) with the be ony nee ised 
F ‘ e Bymphony No. fn one umann’s . , it ma; L periences, 
in regard to their intentions and declarations is pare fiction, “ Coming tenant be costars’. te a work fall of beaaties. It was pla: om this coee new comedian. Thay fee tla of couses. ta Paliedeiphia. donee, which 
fleets” and “ approving powers’’ have a very fine appearance in print ; | sion with admirable effect, and left nothing whatever to be red. This dis- 


bat it is not difficult for type to manufacture them. 

May Heaven preserve the country from the calamities of civil war! 
And, whatever may be felt or expressed upon the subject elsewhere, we 
are certain that this is the prayer of every man who hails from Great 
Britain, ber Colonics, or her dependencies. 

Newfoundland and the Fisheries. 

Perhaps we were premature in anticipating, last week, that no griev- 
ance to the Colony was likely to ensue from the p g arrang t 
between the French and British Crowne. The explanation of Mr. For- 
tescue, made in the House of Commons on the 21st ult., wears rather an 
ominous look, as we find it telegraphed from Halifax—for we go to 
press ere the mail of the 23rd ult. is delivered. In reply to enquiries, we 
presume, for it is only by this process that unpleasent traths are elicited, 
it was “ explained” that the present Convention between England and 
France only regulated the machinery under existing Treaties ; and that, 
as it did not affect the rights of Newfoundland, it would not be laig be- 
fore the local Legislature. . 

Now it is obvious that, while rights and interests may be interpre 
as essentially different things, there are cases ia which it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw the line between them. Is not thisone? What 
ean be said or done concerning the Fisheries, that does not come witbia 
the spirit at least, if not the letter, of Mr. Labouchere’s well-remembered 
promise? We trast there is no juggle herein, or playing with words ; 
and also that the Duke of Newcastle has not been hurried into unbecom- 
ing action, by a foreknowledge of remonstrances on their way from the 
Colony. 

oe St. Jobn’s, N. F., we learn that the Legislature has beea dis- 
solved, and that as Mr. Hoyles, the new Premier, could not command 
a majority in the House of Assembly, a General Election is to take place 
on the 2nd of May. 


New Brunswick and Canadian Items. 

A small paragraph in this journal of the 23rd ult, made mention of a 
Ministerial difficulty in New Brunswick ; and we have since learned that 
this was owing to Mr. Attorney-General Fisher having beea proved to 
have bought Crown Lands, contrary to law and orders in Council. His 
colleagues hereupon resigned, as he himself declined to go through that 
little ceremony, much to the surpriee of all lookers-on from a distance. 
The latest news is that Mr. Fisher bas floally withdrawn, the old Minis- 
try retaining their places, with Mr.S. Tilley, the Provincial Secretary, at 
their head ; but these tidings do not come to us direct, and we cannot 
vouch for their accuracy.! 

{& The mystery of poor Mr. Hogan’s disappearance from Toronto, in De- 
cember, 1859, will probably be remembered. The doubts as to bis death 
are now removed. His body has been found in the Bay near that city ; 
but whether he came to bis death by violence or accident, remains and 
probably will remain a secret. His pockets had however been rifled, and 
other circumstances lead many persons to attribute his decease to foul 
play. 








Trouble in San Domingo. 

No slight seneation was caused here on Saturday last by the announce- 
ment that Spain was engaged in a project or plot for annexing the Do- 
mioican Republic, at the Eastern end of Hayti; that, by precoricerted 
arrangements with parties thrown jn under the guise of Emigrants, the 
Spanish flag was hoisted at San Domingo on the 16th ult.; and that on 
the 23ed a frigate carrying a large body of troops was sent off from Ha- 
vana to consummate the revolution thus begun.—The precise trath of all 
these reports we have no means of ascertaining ; bat there have been 80 
many negotiations belween France, Spain, Eogland, the United States, 
and the two Republics of Dominica and Hayti, that we do not believe it 
posible that Spain will succeed in possessing herself of the former of 
these two, if it be a fact that any deliberate attempt has been made in 
that direction.—The news may be akin to that which bas been current 
here concerning the Mexican invasion of Texas ; or that of Spain being in 
league with the cruel Miramon, now a resident of this city, for the sab- 
jugation of Mexico itself. 


An Irish Saddle on the Wrong Horse. 

From Princes to the Staff of the Press—if in a Democratic community 
it be permitted to insinuate a possible gradation—there is no escaping 
fate. It is sofficient for an individaal te be a man of mark, to ensare 
not only the most persistent and flattering attentions, but also by way 
of ninvant variety that he shall have 


all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote, 
To cast into his teeth. 


Something similar has happened with Mr. W. H. Russell, now in 
Washington. Compliments upon his Crimean and Indian correspondenre 
with the London Times being in every body’s mouth, a shrewd penny-a- 
liner has bethought bimeelf of keeping Mr. Ruasell’s name before the pub- 
lic by suggesting alaugh at hisexpense. For several days past there has 
been handed round from journal to journal e neat bat familiar little Irieh 
anecdote, whereof the geatleman in question has been made the hero. 
Yoa recollect it of couree—how Daniel O’Coanell, about to discourse to 
an assemb!age of his countrymea, enquired considerately and repeatedly 
and in loudest tones if the London reporter bad bis pen nibbed, aad 
was in readiness to take him dowo; and how, when aaswered in the 
affirmative, the waggish orator broke furth into unadalt«rated Gaelic. 

Sometimes, as the Italian proverb says, if a story be not true it is well 
Placed. Whether this somewhat stale one be veritable or fictitious, it 
oes not concern us to enquire. We think it but fair to state, however, 
in justice to a visitor who is sufficiently often ia print to suit his owa 
taste, that, so far as he is personally concerned, there is not “a syllable 
of truth sor the shadow of a shade of a foundation in the figment.” 

—— 
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Society gave their second su tion concert at Ee 


posed of Schumann. Then followed, as a matter of course, Liszt in a 
tion, called the ‘‘ Goethe March.” 


funereal 
com) A neighbour who listened to this 
P nection remarked at its conclusion that he liked it “ because 
t was out of the usual wa bad,”—an 


sAed 


and not very opinion in 
which we perfectly coi he character of the March is decidedly 
H ; ite treatment rather quaint, and its effect mild! gen except 
in certain snores from the brass instruments. This disposed Liszt. Then 
came Richard Wagner, in the Grand March and Chorus from the “ Tannhaiiser,” 
(the opens, by the way, has made a complete in Paris—won't there be a 
howl from Weimar!) which was given, “ intoxicating odours” and all, in mag- 
nificent style, by orchestra and chorus. This disposed of Wagner. Then en- 
sued the indomitable Berlioz ;—no, Mr. Be: ‘s Berlioz | being out of 
order, we had to do without the usual allowance of that cheerful composer. 

There was a great deal of excellent singing by the members of the Arion 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Carl Anschutz ; also, a solo for the violin, 
ow see by Mr. Joseph Noll, and a concerto for the violoncello, by Mr. Henry 

lenhauer. The entertainment, it will be perceived, was of a very merito- 
rious character, and on the 18th of April, when the third of the series is te be 
given, some of our readers will, we trust, be tempted to give it a trial. 

We have also had a concert by Mr. Pattison, an American pianist, assisted 
by Mr. Henry Appy, Mr. George Simpson, and Mr. Charles Fradel. It was not 
a successful essay, so far as Mr. Pattison was concerned, and may, therefore, be 
forgotten. Mr. vus Satter, too, has given us another Matinée, at which 
Miss Emma Rowcroft assisted, or was announced to assist, for we were not pre- 
sent. Here the record for the present week ends. 

We have the promise of abundant amusement during the coming one. The 
ae troupe will return and on M 

tiday. For so short a 
of Verdi's ““ Arnoldo” has 





pianist, who has been rusticating, writing — and 

himself in the West Indies for the past two or three years. 

bail this foam gg ws with pleasure, and especially the loveliest and most refined 

portion - For be it known to men, and the vul 

that this Gottschalk is a favourite with the ladies, and when he crieth “ 

me !” they go forth and upon him with awe and wonder. The 

views this trait in his character with disgust, becomes reconciled to 

ness through the means of music which, when wrought by his 

ate soothes the savage breast.” Gottschalk is the only 

living, = oriataait 

treme ness, any man who possesses it 
And if for no other reason, we may rejoice that 


cause at this moment we are about to 
inal ity, and for the of those kindly and genial feelings which 
are bape the nguishing traits in the great American Pianist. We refer 
to Mr. W. H. Pry, the Pp of i ble works that have received enco- 
mium in these columns, notably of the opera of “ Leonora,” which was played not 
long since at the Academy of Music ; of a very fine “ Stabat Mater,” w' has 
not yet received any attention from music-givers ; and of several 
layed by Jullien’s Band here and in Europe, with invariable success. Mr. Fry, 
fo addition to being a musician, was also a critic. We are humble enough to 
believe that he has never ow received his oe reward for what he has done 
in the cause of Art. But he was also a politician 
verted, is still a power in the land. For making sundry speeches, he has been 
chosen by his country as a representative of its diguity abroad. The i dag 


his might- 
ic A 
iat bow 


ir. Gottechalk is coming, be- 
a gentleman who has long been known 





tisf the writer of these lines enjoys is that he is sent to a musical 
Mr. Fry’s official residence will be in Turin—the capital of United Italy. 
@ composer and critic of the first class, and gains a diplomat. Shall 


worst of the bargain! Do you not see that, whilst there Stee Se 
mats, there are bat few masters of the “ divine art,” and—is it vanity to add— 
no fiax and overflow of tlemen who, by natural aptitude, education, and 
susceptibility, are capadle of wielding a truthful and fearless pen in the cause 
of Art. 


Critics are so often and so much occupied with mild complainings anent the 
grievances of others, that few | seldom find time to think of their own ;—never 
to speak of them. But behind the trenchant often fags a wearied mind. 
That esthetic nonentity, created by the mandates of taste, who plods from day 
to day steadily through a world of mediocrities to the goal where comparative 
criticism is no longer human, has a heart for which no one gives him credit, 
Med with teader yearnings, asking for sympathy but winning con » in- 
sisting on jastice but brewing . Among the thousands who cise 
criticism, how few are there who think of the critic. What indeed, asks the 
artist, is a critic but a miserable maggot of the brain who crawls through ideas 
to spoil them ; who takes a fancy aod batters it with a fact; who se 
illusion and flattens it out with a reality. To each of that army of 
ectors, and painters, who has not been praised more than ninet 
ofa hundred, the critic is worse than a superfiuity. It is only 
that he isa necessity ; a ion of the daily meal, a tof 
fast. He comes iy like the milk in the 
more in’ Measieurs the 
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to point out how ridiculous it is. Could we in, 
a kindly human creature with every generous impulse 
pL Ne fein py oe mere loti oped ga 
shoald find sometimes a sentinel who has grown faiut with long 
should find in — as —— = Mr. Fry, broken in health but 
‘ bapetel uture, weary, very w of the present. 
’ To a brother journalist and critic, who has baght nobly inthe cause, and 
tires from the field disabled but covered with honours ; to a gentleman of wide 
attainments and uisite susceptibilities, and to a composer of di 
merit, the critic of this paper pays his homage, and expresses the hope that the 
warmth of an Italian sky may —" restore him to health. Italy is the Mother 
of Art. It isqwell that the chi 
strength in their hour of trial, 

Madame Anna Bishop, & lady who will be remembered 
glish readers, and notably by our brethren in the bands of St. George, is to be 
the recipient of a T benefit next week. The Academy of Music has 
been secured for the purpose. We have not, to the present moment, received 
any information as to 'he performance, bat presume that it will be of an opera- 
tic character, and in Italian. We trust that this esteemed artist, who has always 
been a willing friend of English Societies, and is moreover an Englishwoman 
herself, will receive @ gratifying proof of the remembrance of her country 

ple. 

Pon the same evening Mr. 8. B. Mills, another English artist, and one who can 
take his stand with the best ia the world, will give a grand concert at Irving 
Hall, assisted by Signor Stigelli and Mr. Theodore Thomas. Mr. Mills’ remarka- 
ble performances have attracted the attention of all piano players. He is 
acknowledged, we believe, to be the player who continss more force with 
finish, more c 38 of ion with bold: of ption, than any other 
among us. At all events the public applauds vociferously when he plays, and 
the critics approve. We hope that Mr. Mills—who is compelled by unavoidable 
circumstances to give his concert on the same evening as Madame Anna Bishop 
—wiil not be forgotteo. It is but a step from the Academy to Irving Hall. Oar 
musical friends are clearly on duty at both places. 
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rama. 


Are you weary, O intelligent reader, of contemplating the public doom, and 
oppressed by gathering weight of our own private and patriotic fore- 
bodings ? 

ens 8 on the remote chances of a 
by buying in house-lots on Broadway, to be conve into 
life of the city flows on through all its channels as gaily to all outward 
as ever. Still the roll of many wheels reverberates on “ visiting days” 
the well-swept, well kept Avenue, and makes existence hideous from week's end 
to Se setter sf Somers anienates the Wentsta promenade of Broth ry, trough 
and a flutter of flowers way, 
the bright hours afternoon. Still the damsels of Mallard 

with nimble fingers marrons glacés 
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excite- | houses ; busband 
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has a style of hisown. Let us greet with high approval and ex- | are 


, and genius, even when per- | ordinaril 


we be pardoned if we add that in our judgment the country gets decidedly the | tade. 


dren of art should go there for comfort and | and 


embarrassed 
“| Continent, at bis Duchess’s 





right angles is also the city of 
the right angles remain for 
exported for the benefit of 

But it is more blessed to give than to receive, and Philadelphia, 
therefore, is thrice blest in losing for our good the best comedians in the true 
and definite sense of that word, whom New York has welcomed in many a long 


day. 

Vir. Clarke made his appearance at the Winter Garden, on Monday evening 
last, in the most quiet and unostentatious possible manner. His it was 
confused and commingled with the debut of a new play by the most popular 
of English dramatists, and I venture to say that nine out of ten of those who 
strolled into the “ Garden” that evening, went there, not to see or hear “ Mr. 
Clarke,” but merely to find out what Mr. Tom Taylor meant by writing a come- 
dy about the “ Babes in the Wood.” 

Life is one constant juggle of surprises. When we open our mouths for 
sweetmeats, Heaven usually pops in a bolus, and the wry lip made up for a dose 
of senna, is sometimes (alas! less frequently) deliciously confounded with a 


miraculous confelto. 
are not unprovoked. Mr. Taylor’s 
hardl, r 


y worth Robin Redbreast’s atten- 
tion, while Mr. Clarke absorbed the wee. 

The theme of the “ Babes in the Wood” is simple and old-fashioned . 
The piece might just as fairly have been baptized the “ Lilies of the ” 
How two ing le who “toil not, neither do they spin,” go about this 
wicked world, expecting to fare sumptuously every also to 

in all his gery how they come to 
with mothers-in law, leading a 
throwing off 
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ow a wicked discounter, a 


=. and a bailiff, become 
g these innocents the Lessson of 
i recite. And, Iam forced to add, it 
while for Mr. Tom Taylor dramatically to 
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locked up in the Queen’s Bench, he finds tike afines 
not a prison make,” for his wile comes to 
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the play been better an rent, it would have been better. 
been better written, it w have been better But be 

with all actual drawbacks, the times are so , and 
ae good an actor, that you and J, reader, may accept 
the Wood” with gratitude, and, like Oliver Twist, emboldened 
glamour for ‘‘ More.” 
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Ovituary. 


THE LATE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


Through the Duchess of Kent, as well as throagh her nephew, the 
Prince Consort, we have virtually established among us, at the head 
of our government, a new dynasty, proceeding from Franz-Fried- 
rich-Antos, Dake of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld. The eldest son of this 
German was Duke Erast, the father of the Prince Consort ; the 
oun; wes Leopold, the busbend of the Princess Charlotte, and 
Tee fis, of the Belgians; one of his daughters was Victoria Mary 
Loaiea, Dachess of Kent, and mother of our Queeo. The Coburg family, 

ted in the Saxon duchy of Coburg-Saalfeld (since 1826 4 

a), bas bat very recently sprang into a first rate position 
Earopean politics. ite political importance may be said to 
farther than the year 1816, when the youngest eon of 
ing duke married the heiress apparent of the British throne. 
then the family bas acquired great influence in the courts 
and has pushed its alliauces not only in England but in 
Austria, in Portugal, and throughout the German 
the head of these alliances stands the Duke of Saxe- 
by family right ; bis brother the Prince Consort, by 

tt of position; and the King of the Belgians, by th 
right of character and influerce. 

Duchess of Kent wes born on the 17th of August, 1786 
at the period of her decease she was in her seveuty-fifth 
pe Rade mgs she married Emich Charles, the 
claoe we atte hoes 

we 


whom she had a soa and a 

igen i 
the end of eleven years the Princess of Leiningen found herself, in 181 
a widow, sole guardian of her children, and regent 

principality. 

Tt was two years afterwards that her brother 
to the Princess lotte. How bright were the 
people on that sadly these 
ee 
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that up to the a 

made for him, while in his position as a 

riod of war, be bad incurred an unexampled 
that, for the sake of economy, he was glad to live 


long when the Duchees of Kent entertained the 
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hurried with | 
t to the 


their arri- | to 
resalt may be productive.— Times, March 1 


in this country, on the 24th of May, 1819, the Princess Victoria 

on palace. Eight months more and the duke 

It was a slight affair—a cold—but it was e bh. The 
Victoria was fatherless, and the Duchess of Kent a iow. 


It was necessary to determine who should be Regent in the event 
of King William’s decease during the minority of the Princess Vic- 
Tt was decreed in Parliament that in that case the Duchess of 

t—a comparative stranger, who had lived among us not more 
than a dozen years—should be sole Regent. That was a rare com- 
| ay In_point of fact, King William died but one month after 
Princess Victoria had attained her majority. Had he died but a 
few weeks earlier, we should now be lamenting not merely the 
mother of our Queen, but one who had herself exercised the sove- 
reign power in these islands. It bong upon one small turn in the 
wheel of fortane. As Regent, however, she could only have been 
formally, as she was really, the guide and gnardian of the Queen. 
Although her influence of this kind remained, she, of course, ceased 
to exert it in 1837, when the Ministers of the Crown became Her 
Majesty’s advirers, and still more in 1840, when she saw her daugh- 
ter given away in marriage to her nephew. Then her task was 
nished. She had done her duty, and henceforward she had but to 
live and rea; 
the people, in the affection of a devoted family, and in the triumph 

her most ardent wishes for their success.— London Times, March 18. 


Laevr.-Geverat Sm L. B. Lovet.—We have already recorded the 
death of Sir Lovell Benjamin Lovell, K.C.B. He was the eldest son of 
the late Mr. T. S. Badcock, and assumed the name of Lovell by sign 
manual in 1840. He entered the army ia 1805, being then 19 years of 
age, and attained the rank of Major-General in 1854. He was for many 

Lieat.-Colonel of the 15th Hussars, and was appointed Colonel of 

12th in 1856. In 1807 he served at the taking of Monte 
Video, and subsequently in the Peninsula, ateting ten general actions, 
minor affairs, and seven sie Sir L. B. Lovell was one of the mili- 
tary reporters under Lord Wi Ruseell at the siege of Oporto. 


Killed in an t with the natives, on the banks of the river Gambia, 
Western Africa, J. ilton, oar yf H.M.S. Arrogant.—At Versailles, T. 


” 


7 Lieut.- 
, . M.’s 20th Regt.—At Altrincham, J Owen 
Baq., of Manchester —At Ifield, near Crawley, Sussex, H. C. Curtis, ., third 
of the lateir W. Curtis, Bart., and formerly of H. M.’s eke ee 
la -park, Norfolk, Admiral Sir Wm. B. 

17th Lancers 


Railway Compan: 
Associate Justice of the Supreme of the United States. 


olntments. 
be Police Magistrate the island of Antigua. 
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directorship of the Observatory 
Challis "The Canada 


, it is true, isa 
late Ear’ 
to 


The Army estimates have been critically discussed and consisten 
to be of Whe eumetel to 
no! 


Ht 


' 
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One or two items, however, sufficed to furnish the necessary 
a general discussion, therefore, even on this leading demand 
me. . . . 

we maintained a force for the home establishment of 145,269 
ps, besides an average strength of 9,569 embodied Militia. 
dispense with the Militia altogether, bat we increase the 
by 775 meo. Of course, this augmentation is “ nominal” 
apparent amount, but in reality, when balanced against the 
the Militia, it leaves a considerable d This decrease, 
of the thousand ins and outs of military reckoning, is not 
simple arithmetic would show it to be. Mr. Baring in- 
ouse that instead of being 8,794—the difference between the 
aced ard the 775 —it is actually 5,767, so that we 
the weaker jn numerical strength. He ar , however, 
that the substitution of Re 
troops were still maintained in the kingdom though dis- 
t —— access jon of strength to us, and left matters 


charge for this establishment. Is the reduction 
As a battalion of 1,000 men, whether R°gulars or 
0,000 a-yeur, and we lose about nine of these, is 
sufficient? Trae, the “ Indian account” comes to 
“Secretary, and enables him to explain that the 
not £185,000, but £685,000 ; butare all the items 
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He 





pega 
ital 
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test, and then found that the 

th it. His rule is, that for a short and easy 
Estimates you have only to add two 0’s to the nam- 
voted, and if the gross demand for the year agrees with 
Obtained it is all right. Well, the number of men to 
is 146,044, and the 
than coincidence. It is quite mar- 

value of the theorem and the honesty of 

eorem be true. But the process is based upon 
ery effective soldier represents, in one way or 
to the country of £100 per annum ; whereas Col- 
that eight short years ago this charge was only 
Even India could not help the Under-Secre over 
he was fain to acknowledge that, measuring y the 
of Le os more in proportion to its num- 
3, theo. He was disposed, indeed, to pat 
000,000 of the excess to the account of warlike stores and new 
then there was £1 500,000 left. Could none of that 
Everybody, at any rate, had a peck at it. Colonel Danone 
enough, it came to pass that, whereas recruiting 

in consequence of the reductions, the charge for 

y greater than before. Colonel Knox and Mr. 

in complaining of the expense of the civil - 

the army ; Mr. Monsell took exception to the vote for military 
its maintained by Government, and Sir F. Smith to the de- 
movement of troops. Then there was the Staff, prett 

ly in 1861, with an army of 146,000, as it was in 1815 wi 

of 300,000, though the Duke of York used \ 
of Cambridge gets only about halfas mueb. [n short, 

testa came in a perfect chorus, and so Lord Palmerston 
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yielded to the 
re eer £3,000,000 has been granted on aceount, and the rest remains 


strong 
945, and by April twelvemon' 
2,000. 
cost of the 12-pounder is reduced by more than half, from £250 to £120 ; | the 
the 4@. 


very emal 
penditare on fort ifications should be kept as low as possible.”’ 
to be called out this year, Mr. 
of the volunteers, and in compliment to the lawyers who were about him, 
expressed bis opinion that the battalion connected with the Ions of Court, 
—composed of those gentlemen who according to the Bishop of London 
may 80 well be left to take care of themselves,—was perhaps more re- 
markable for its efficiency than any other corps.—Ezgminer, March 16. 


University Volonteers——-The War in New Zealand, as we learn by ac- 
counts of the 14th of January, continues. Several pahs have been taken 
the reward. That reward she found in the respect of | » 


Royal Engineers, consequent on the amalgamation of the Royal and In- 
dian Engineers, 


R. | thought that{the number will be much 
¢ adras ical 


ret. ist 
hw 6th: F 
, | W 5 Smith to be it b-p, v Astley, who ret ; Cor Manning to be Lt b-p. 5th 
t 


, one of hy <4 
In Cincinnati, the Hon. John | Gds, to be 


for Militia —considering | rp. 


gross v 
through the Parliamentary sieve. We can only trust the 
6. 


We are told that £800,000 of the present estimates are for the Arm- 
ne. At the ing of last year we had 169, now we have 
we are to bave the number made up to 
It is well to learn that the price of the gun hasdiminished. The 


used to cost £350, and is £65 cheaper now. 
We are glad to find that the vote for fortifications and works is to be 
f and that the Secretary of State is of opinion “ that the ex- | p 


In announcing a slight increase of estimate for the yeomanry, who are 
Baring passed on to a well-merited eulogy | © 


The Prince of Wales bas been gazetted as Colonel of the Cambridge 


General Pratt, and these advantages have been actively followed up. 
@ Boanerges had arrived with troops——The augmentation in the 


was to take place on the lst inst.,on which date two ad- 

ditional new companies will be added, making the number of compa- 

nies 38.——The Coloneley of the 6th (Royal First Warwickshire) Regt 

has become vacant by the death of General H. J. Riddell, K.H. The 
deceased had served at the capture of Copenhagen in 1807 on the eastern 

coast of Spain, and at Genoa, under Lord William Bentinck.——-A 
China medal, similar to that of 1842, is about to be issued, with clasps 

for “ Canton, 1857 ;” “ Taku Forte, 1860 ;” and “ Pekin, 1860.” Alsoa 
c with “ China, 1842, to thoee in possession of the medal for previous 
The first annval meeting of the Volunteer Service Club took 
place on the 12th ult.,in London. There are at present 600 members ; 
though, by a reduction of the ennual subscrip'ion to five guineas within 
the Post-office radius, and three gaineas beyond that distance, it is 
increased.—W. C. Maclean, Esq., 
M.D., of the inted Professor of 
Clinical and Military Medicine in the Army Medical School. 


Wan-Orrice, Mancn 12.—Horse Gds : Cor Ives to be Lt b-p, v Bennet, who 
l Gds: Cor Gifford to be Lt bp. 4th: Cor Inge to oH 
Gist to be Cor b-p, v Ford, who ret. 1st Drags: Lt J 


Drags: May Portal tobe t-Col b-p, v Bvt-Col Sulivan, who ret ; Capt 
Bvt-Maj Slade to be b-p; Lt Edgeworth to be Capt b-p; Cor Thackwell 
tobe Lt bp. 9th: Troop -Maj Stevenson, 2d "a * -Master, 
v Riding-Master, Milit . 13th: Cor Joice, 4th Drag 
wp; Lt Joice to be A lth: AC Yo 
Queen’s County Milit, to be Cor b-p, v Howard, 
Cor b-p, v Ant! , who ret. 17th: 8 Y Clark to be 
: Gambier, C.B, to be Col, vy Wingfield, ret on f-p; 
, C.B, to be Lt-Col ; Sec it Byrne to be Capt, v Byt- 
2: be Capt ; Lt Luard to be 

t. Ro z it Ross, 


, Ly pew 
to be Lt b- co RA is 
rut Mo be Adjt. 6th : Bn Peter, 
En b-p. aay ty we gt te 
prom w-p to an Unatt Majority. 15th: Lt Maunse! 
, who ret. 17th : Capt Urquhart, Sth, to be Capt, v D 


9th, to ,¥ Crate! 
Lt bp; S Watson to 
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-—Memor. Bvt-Lt-Col J P Hardy is perm to ret by sale of an una‘ 
being about to become a settler in Canada. Capt W T Colman is 
by sale of an unatt comp, he being about te become a settler in 
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9th.—Ilst Drags: Cor Gough to be Lt, b p. 
v Wetherall, who ret; Cor Ravell to 
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3; JV Riggs to be 
. 10th: Maj Welman, 86th, to 

. ith: Lt Gabb to be Capt, b p, v Barker, wi 
to be En, b p, v Russell app to 49th. "12th : Ba 
Eo,bp; W HB Peters tobe En, bp. 15th: 
p. 17th: J 8 T Duesbury to be En, b p, v prom 
Sth : L C Singleton to be En, bp. 20th: A P Stourton to 
: HP Massey to be En, bp. 29th: C E P Simpeon to be 
id, who ret. 30th: J A McMahon tobe En,bp. 35th: E D 
pb pv Laue, eases 36th: Capt and Byt- Buller to be 
44 ‘Col Nugent, who ret; Lt Wellett to be t, bp; 
bp. 42nd: in to be Instre of Musk, vy Fraser, who 
: Staff A , M.D., to be Assist-Surg. : Maj 
Alpin to be Lieutenant-Colonel, w p, v Riky, deceased; Captain Mancer 
to Major, without purchase; Lieut. Feneman to be Cet. wp; En 
Iby to be Lt w-p. 49th: En Russell, 11th, to be En, vy Henry, who ret. 
:B sst-Surg E. K. W. Smith, M D, to be Asst-Surg,v Taylor, to 
Staff. 75th : Lt Dawson to be Ins of Musk, v Cornwall, . 9let: Staff- 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST THE MANDINGOES. 

A war bas broken out in the River Gambia between the EB 
the Mandingoes. The British force comprives the lst and 2d 
Regiments, River Gambia Arti , 600 volontecrs. a land transpori 
corps 240 strong, and a few French artillerymen. The fleet was com- 
—_ of H. M, shi arent, Commodore Edmonstone ; Falcon, Comm. 

eneage ; Torch, Comm. mith ; Dover, and a bost of emall craft ; the 
large steam t Avon being used for the conveyance of troops. The 
expeditionary force, having proceeded some distance oP the river and 
landed, ma upoa the towa of Saba on the 2ist of , which 
Place they foand to be strongly stockaded, and defended by 3,000 of the 
enemy, com of infantry and cavalry. After some very bard t- 
ing the English suceéeded taking the town. The enemy lost 
killed and 300 wounded. Tae British casualties were as follows :—Mr. 
Hamilton, mate of H. M.S. Arrogant, shot dead, having received three 
balls in bis heart ; two sailors and two marines of the same vessel were 
also killed; Lieat. and Lieut Martin, Zorch, were 


lish and 
est India 


pay, 
remains deficient 


the world. 
the coun! 


which for speedier reference we have reduced to a table. 
navy consists of— 


ndependence of the East, we have a navy of 46 liners, 84 frigates, 
some 250 smaller vessels with which England must be competent to con- 
tend. For this purpose we have— 


Spain, and Russia together, and by a hi 
vessels, but is inferior to them by some forty-five per cent. in frigates, 
She exceeds France by hereelt in every department, and ere | that 
the Indian navy does not come into gland pos- 
sesses almost boundless resources in the way 
may be fairly considered armed for a contest with the most formidable 
enemy for whose hostility it is worth the while of statesmen to provide. 


oso weed, towciesthe premec 
are wood, invaluable for distant stations, to maintaia our su 

the ocean, or to contest the control of the : 
save France. But we have another tas< to perform, to organize a de- 
fensive fleet equal to any the French ean place upon the 
on this point, and this alone, we are still deficient. The su 
Se Seogisted: suis for home service seems to be beyond a 
oubt. 
tects, that the iron-plated vessels were valueless for invasion, for they 
could be attacked 
But for all the duties of a man-of-war, within a certain distance of the 
arsenals, the iron vessel is wT, 


Sgsenest Uetterteteod Seb perenne to 'tee cent 
tes tteries, and five gan- oa 
liners in such a state of forwardness that the 


il | aad the same day left Plymouth 


indies ; | This ship will be an improvement on those of the same deseri 


the King’s eous were killed in the town. 
been concladed.— Mail from Sierra Leone. 


Nawvp. 
THE ESTIMATES ; OUR RESERVES. 

The debate on the Naval Estimates on Monda: 

moet of 

co} of 
among the seamen at their discipline 

British navy is rising fast to the old measure of its power, It 
y in one element of strength, and, that once 
lied, England will be once more able to cope with the unite 
It is this and not —— with France 


should regard as its true tance “is the centre 
f the marines of the second order,” and Lord Clarence Paget showed 


a wise prescience when he counted some of the smaller fleets as an addi- 
tion to the force with which we may one day have to contend. 


And first as to the ships themselves. Lord C. Paget read out o list 
The French 
Frigates. Small Vessels. 

39 192 

s 61 61 


a7 243 


While Russia has 9 liners afoat, 23 frigates afloat and building, and 
Shain has 3 liners afloat and building, and 14 frigates. 


Counting these 
wers as at all events possible allies of France during a contest for the 


and 


Frigates. Small Vessels. 
40 505 
12 57 


52 562 6st 
The British fleet, therefore, exceeds by thirty the liners of France, 
andred per cent. their emaller 


account, and that En; 


of steamer she 


Thus far our naval preparation must be 


most 
whole question. fleets we have described 


annel, and 
ty of 


dmiral Elliott, indeed, said at the meeting of Naval Archi- 
from below as easily as the feeblest of floating tubs. 


. The French 

ived the advantage they might obtain by a sudden advance in 
irection, and accordiogly they have La Gloire and La Normandie, 
afloat, ten like them ordered spee paper, <— 


ing, and two of them may be ready in a month. Two more vessels 
the size of the Warrior would bring us up to a fair equality with France, 
the home stations, but these two are not ordered, the Admiralty 
parently being daunted at their enormous 

account offers an 


training-schools, now eoutaining 
been the development of these schools, that they now supply one-half of 
all the men required to fill up vacancies, the remainder a drawn 
from the merchant service. The new navy will, therefore, henceforward 
be half filled with men to whom the royal service is a who 
look for no other home than s man-of-war, and reysrd discipline 

an armed vessel as the natural and fitting order of society. These num- 


. | bers, we must repeat, are exclusive of the 8000 marines on shore, and of 


the whole of the vast body of seamen who flock to the navy the instant a 
war begins. We have, in short, the meens of keeping the fleet afloat in 
thorough efficiency, and of manning a new Channel fleet at a week’s no- 
tice without calling upon the general mass of the seafaring, = 
piee ppeation. ore than this it is useless to desire, and this 
Eng is as well protected as human energy can make her. With sueh 
4 fleet in commission or in readiness, with her navy rivalling in numbers 


soldiers out of Asia, and a volan- 
150,000 more, there is little fear that lish diplomacy will 


of 
lack its weight in the settlements of the world. oy ideas, if 
they have increased the offensive stre: of France, have tri 
, March 16. 


defensive resources of Great Britain.— 

The gan vessel Penguin, 5, tender to the Narcissus, 51, of Sir 
Walker, took on board men belon; to the frigate on rey 13th 

nd for the Cape of Good 

Letters from Brazil state that the Oberon, 3, had left Baenos 
the 15th of January for Montevideo, thence to Rio Janeiro. 
left Montevideo on the 28th of January for Colonia ——Lieut. 

4 hoisted his pennant on board the Procris, 3, on the 
——The gunboat Nimble, 5, fitting at Plymoath for a tender to 
on the North American and West India station, was expected to 
of the hands of the engineers on the 17th ult——The new i 
vessel about to be built at Chatham dockyard is to be called 


g geek 
isch | 


A, 


cently built, and the dimensions will be somewhat longer. T 
will be nomivally 1.250 h-p, but will be capable of worked 
2,000 b-p. The Achilles will carry 40 of the long-r: 
——Ia addition to the vessels now built at Chatham 
the a ya are gt. “ oa 3 

600 b-p; t ‘actolus, 22, 200 ; Diligence, 17, 
250 ; 4 the Albatross, 4, } 
Isunched on the 27th ult——Lieat. J. Stoddart 

stoa Park, Maidstone, bas become a life governor 

School, New-cross, in virtue of a liberal donation 

the same amount to the Royal Naval Female School. 

4, gunboat, bas been oned at Portsmouth by Lt. Gillson, lately 
serving ia the Perseverance——The Bulldog is to proceed 

convoying a coal dep6t.——The St. George, with Prince 

pe ry La ee me we net et March, and for 

eight there were perpetual fétes by authorites and 

of the island. It seems a settled thing that the 

be flattered and spoiled if possible. 

absurdity, 90 fer as regards the y 

proof of loyal attachment to the young Priace’s Royal mother, shere is 
something eminently gratefal in these successive 


Arronsruewrs.—D Miller to be Inspectin, at Cees 
whose period of service has expired.--Lieuss : J B Creagh to 
addi, for service in P. : H Piers to Ajax; 
Oumberiand ; 
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New Books. 


After tales of fiction, issued in serial numbers or in the pages of po- 
pular Magazines, have been thambed by thousands of readers, it seems 
to us somewhat late to pass them in review. They have taken their po- 
sition long ago, and belong to the public, rather than the critics. We 
content ourselves therefore with announciag the publication, in book 
form, of two sach works, which have respectively gone their rounds in 
the Adantic Monthly and in Harper's. Tickaor and Fields have pat forth, 
in two duodecimos, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Elsie Venner, that cu- 
rious, clever, and somewhat dangerous psychological and physiological 
story, in which the heroine is endowed—before her birth and through 
the medium of fear operating upon her mother’s mind—with certain at- 
tributes of the rattlesnake. Possibly the idea was borrowed from Haw- 


thorne’s “ Marble Faun ;” so much the worse—we don’t care to multiply | 


advocates in the cause, and in these daye, when monomania is often 
pleaded in excuse for crime, we join those who hold the doctrine of 
innate and irrepressible tendencies as open to grave objections. Mr. 
Holmes’s incidental sketches of New England life and manners are at the 
same time so racy and original, that all the world will stady them.— 
The Harpers, in like manner, have drawn Trumps, by G. W. Curtis, from 
their Magazine store, and issued it in a single volume, characteristically 
and very ably illastrated on wood, by Augustus Hoppin. The social 
satires of Mr. Cartis need now-a-days no endorsement—more, by the 
way, tban can be eaid of his political creed—but we recognise beneath 
his vein of pleasantry, assumed for a purpose, the same undercurrent of 
deep feeling and generous sympathies that marked the adventurous 
Howsdji and the lounging Lotus-Eater. 

The curiosities of nomenclature have frequently supplied writers with 
materials for entertaining themselves or others, as many a periodical can 
attest. Perhape, though, there never was a more elaborate effort of this 
sort made, than in the very handsome thick ootavo before us, from Tick- 
nor & Co., entitled Suffolk Surnames, by N. J. Bowditch—Snffolk, in this 
case, being the County of Massachusetis, wherein stands the good city of 
Boston, so that these are in fact nothing less than peculiar Boston 
cognomens. Taking up this singular result of much time and labour 
spent or mis-spent, we wondered greatly, in the first instance, how it 
could bave cmanated from a distinguished lawyer ; but the touching ex 
tract from the Preface, which we subjoin, converted at onee our wonder 
intosympatby. Mr. Bowditch says: 

“I will conclude with a few words of pereonal explanation. I was 
born in 1805. Of a vigorous frame and active habils, I yed, for fifty 
years, uninterrupted health. During the summer montbe, I seldom omit- 
ted a daily swim in Charles River; and the coldest weather of wioter 
rarely indaced me to resort to an outside garment. In 1835, on a bridal 
toar, I visited Niagara, and swam across that river, below the Falls, on 
two successive days ; and once, when the thermometer was at zero, the 

tlemen who bad gathered around the fire in an Insurance-Office 

Boston, proposed, as I entered the room, to subscribe to buy me an 
overcoat, because, as they said, it made them cold to look at me. At 
fifty, however, I ceased to be a young man ; and my dress was no long- 
er such as to exert a chilling influeace over my friends. In February, 
Ne a Sone ee, but did not fall ; and I supposed that I had 
escaped with merely a slight pain, and the laugh of the bystanders. I 
had, however, injured the of the thigh-bone; and the result was a 
gradually increasing lameness. In June, I removed to my sum- 
mer residence in Brookline. Here, in an apartment curtained 
by forest trees, I rat, day after day, week after week, a 
prisoner ; my sole occupation being the collection and arrangement of 
the materials for the present edition, and the laborious preparation of 
the Index. On August 2, visit was made by my attending surgeons. 
I arose to receive them ; and in the effort to open the drawer of a small 
wri le, which was ly behind me, I pulled it out so that it feil 

floor. From thi t cause, a severe fracture of the thigh 
oceurred while I was standing up, I have been thenceforth condemned 
state of horizontal mel which must last as as I live. 
snows ~ Lied ag ‘which 
of winter. My bas received I. which 
suggest, or the kindness of family and bestow ; but 
my bodily and weariness soon made some fixed employment almost 
. I Tew gg lapeecore the printing of this work, io 
pada ns ong 1859; and it enabled me to attain a state of cheerfal 
rr 


i 


Ta that remarkable phrase, “ cheerful discomfort,” we detect the spirit of 
atrue philosopher. May his diecomforts grow lese, and bis cheerfaluess re- 
main unabated! The work is pleasantly dedicated “ To the Memory of A. 
Shart, ‘the Father of American Conveyancing,’ whose name is a:so- 
ciated alike with my Daily Toilet and my Daily Occupation.” 

An American edition of the fifth—and alas! the last—volume of Mac- 
aulay’s History of England, prepared for the press by his sister, Lady 
Trevelyan, comes to us from the Harpers ; and on our first page appears 
the most acceptable comment upon it, namely a long and interesting 
extract. , That it will be devoured, like its predecessors, by thousands. of 
captivated readers, is as certain as anything may be; bat the perusal 
Will confirm, we think, the opinion of jadicious minds that, while succes- 
sive generations will long continue to bail Macaulay as belonging to the 
foremost rank of writers of the English tongue, his reputation as an hie 
torian will not grow with years, or rise superior to that searching criti- 
sism which follows sooner or later the applause of a great man’s coatem- 
Poraries. His scathing attacks upon parties and persons have already 
brought stout men to the rescue, and more wil! come forward. However 
Well, or however ill, they may succeed in vindicating the epecial victims 

of the mighty pen now laid aside for ever, they will prove to those yet 
enconvinced, that bitterness and partiality and partisanship may co-exist 
with supreme abilities and lofty aspiratione. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Ordeal of Pree Labour in the British West Indies. By Wm. 
G. Sewell. Reprinted from Letters written to the NV. ¥. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 

‘The Catalogue dignifies by the name of “Galleries” the half-dozen 
en upon whose walls are hang the 577 productions of the season. 
je number is not excessive ; nor is the merit of the Exhibition above 

usual average. Still, there is variety of subjcct at least ; and if afew 
ean chance to come uppermost when the honours are 
oe wy, £0 Much the more is there of novelty, We ask the reader 
to lounge round with us, while we endeavour to point out what 
Srikes us as noteworthy, premising that it is unwise to pin faith too 
closely upon any canons of criticism. The very good and the very bad, 


in pictures as in other objects, are easily recogaised—no one disputes 
about these; the debateable ground lies between the extremes. And 
let the spectator jadge boldly for himself, eschewing the dogma now 
insisted upon in certain quarters—that Art should be no less systema- 
tised than Mathematics, and that in order to relish its delights one must 
be brought up at the feet of some lecturing Gamaliel. We don’t agree 
to this notion. Art has ite rules, of course, just as Nature has her laws 
affecting the revolutions of the Earth ; but as the forms of falling water 
and the tints of the evening sky are, in Natare, inexhaustibly capricious 
—eo, in Art, the worker has an iafinity of modes at his command, and 
the public may approve him ia this mood or that. The impressionable 
are, we honestly believe, often scared away from the enjoyment of Art 
by dissertations on rules and schools, which inculcate the need of pre- 
paratory training on the part of those who gaze, as on the part of those 
who paint. Three-fourths of this may be set down as pedantry. 

Foliowing the numerical order in the First Gallery, you will 
soon be brought to a halt before no. 15, an admirable portrait of a Lady. 
It is by Mr. Matthew Wilson, done in pastel, and impresses you with 
its individuality and excellence, despite the odious oval frame in which 
it is encased. Why crayon-likenesses are so generally doomed to be thus 
upholsterized and vulgarised, is a mystery that we have never been able 
to solve.—Two steps further, and you will be arrested by another of the 
best things of the season, also from the band of an artist whose name is 
entirely new to us, This is a water-coloar, no. 22, “Scene from Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” by Mr. Alfred Fredericks. It represents the mis. 
chievous Puck, carrying a bell-flower by way of lantern, and will-o’- 
wisping Bottom the Weaver, and one or two of his associates, “ through 
bog, through busb, through brake, through brier.” The impishness of 
the elf and the bewildered imbecility of his principal victim are well 
imagined and very skilfully handled, the whole being stamped with an 
originality and power not common on the walls of the Academy.— 
Below this hangs no. 21, a group of clever “ Sketches from Life,” drawn 
in pencil by Mr. Arthur Lumley, They verge, purposely, on caricature, 
bat they show ability ; and we mention them, slight as they are, because 
we hold it above all things the privilege of journalism to say a word in 
behalf of meritorious students.—It is unnecessary to re-chant the praises 
of those who etand the highest in their own pecaliar walke, and who have 
at the same time that rarest quality, conscientiousness, which leads 
them to bestow equal care upon all their productions. Mr. 
F, 0. C, Darley exhibits a large number of Indian-ink drawings de- 
signed for book-engravers. You lose much, if you pass them by un- 
heeded—something, if you do not examioe them one by one.—The archi- 
tectural plan, accepted by the Council of the Academy for their contem- 
plated building, will receive a look from the curious. We like it on 
paper. It isin a mixed style; Mr. P. B. Wight is its author; it is num- 
bered 25 and 26.—Not in this room only, but scattered about, Mr. E. 
Saintin has contributed an unusual number of illustrations of his indus 
trious brush and pencil. He has essayed too—thoagh on a small scale— 
landscape and genre subjects ; but we prefer him in portraiture, which 
seems to be his legitimate branch, and we pause for instance long and 
admiriogly before no, 28, “ A Lady,” sketched slightly bat most feel- 
ingly in water-coloure, the effect being heightened here and there by a 
judictous touch of the pencil. We find him felicitous again in “ A Boy,” 
no. 36; while in no. 78, a chalk head, no one who has ever oace geen the 
original will! fail to recognise the great master of the cue, Mr. Berger, who 
bas converted all young New York into carom-players on the “ board of 
green cloth.” 

There is such a large marine development ia the Collection, that it 
mast at least have a paragraph to itself, Oa the grand and on the 
small scale it is conspicuons in this vestibale, as it may be called; and 
Mr. A. Piagemacn’s “ Reefing Topsails in a Squall,” no. 30, is the first 
of its kind that comes under view. This, like No, 52, “ F, Shorten- 
irg Sail,’ is a spirited crayon drawing of small size, ing tho- 
rough knowledge of shipping and nautical mancuvres, combined with 
singular neatness in the execution of details, and a considerable share of 
that general artistic ekill which is requisite in “counterfeit present- 
ments,” whether by sea or land. The artist, it is trae, came fairly by 
one portion of his proficiency, for he was some time in the Swedish Navy, 
and has “followed the sea” also in the merchant-ships of this country. 
In short, you recogaise at a glance that he is a sailor indeed. This is 
conspicuous in the large and ambitious oil painting, no. 134, erroneously 
described ia the Catalogue as “ After a Stormy Night at Sea.” It should 
have been designated, as it designates itself, “Storm on a Lee Shore—a 
Seventy-four at her Anchors.” The drawing in this case is capital ; and 
the effect of a lurid sky and of the ship burying herself as she plunges 
bowsprit-under, gives almost a sentiment to the position. A pl t 
feeling is perhaps evoked by no. 482,in the foarth room, where Mr. 
Plagemann deals with placid water, and takes off something of the 
formality of straight linee—incidental to drawings of vessels in repose 
and not under sail—by choosing for his subject “ Washing Day on board 
& Man-of-War.” This is really a clever bit, and would be perfect of its 
kiod were it not rather cold in tone. 

We anticipate a little, now that we are on salt-water, ia order to no- 
tice Mr. F..H. de Haas, who bas a couple of clever “ marines” in this 
same gallery. One, no. 123, is a calm, with a lump of a merchantman 
in tow of a tug, and smaller craft scattered about. This is christened 
“ Sunset in the English Channel,” and we are patriotically gra‘eful to the 
artist for such a glowing transcript of a scene, that enjoys a higher repu- 
tation for tempestaou:ness than for tranquil beauty. It is true there is 
nothing specially local on the canvas, and the dabs of gorgeous pigment 
—which are undeniably effective, however inartistic—might represent a 
sundown in the Cyclades. Still it is a warm, and would be a cheerful 





“| picture, if hung eo remote from the eye that the lumps of sheer paint 
- | need not be obvious. 
Do. Jerszy,” from the same easel, is not open to the same objection. The 


No. 136, “A Gale on the Coast of the Isles of 


disabled ship drifting oa to the sea-wall of a castellated building is ren- 
dered with great ability, as is the swash of the sea itself—so difficult to 
inverpret in coloure. Bat if Mr. de Haas bas stadied any lee-shore, when 


- | it blows bard—and this is obviously a lee shore—be mast remember the 
Co. | inevitable fringe of white, the spray, the foam, the drift, the ceaseless 


charning, the blinding scad, which are its essential and invariable cha- 


| racteristice. These green waves, which we praise nevertheless for cer- 


tain qualities of liqaidity and movement, are the waves that prevail at 
twenty leagues from land, and are consequently on! of place.— 
It ia clear from another example—for it is well to round off this part of 
our programme at once—that long study and practice, or marvellous 
skill, are requisite for catching and transferring to canvas the restless 
torbalence, the varying forms, the irregalar repetitions of agitated 
water. Io the sixth and last room is no, 516,“ Wreck off Nantucket, 
after a Storm,” by Mr. Wm. Bradford, a pictare of large size and well- 
composed. The great helpless leviathan is heeled over on her beam ends, 
in water not deep enough to float her, bat of sufficient draught to allow 
several wreckers and coasting schooners to be cruising round about her, 
giving life and animation to an otherwise dreary scene. In this case the 
drawing is good, the sky is well managed—two important points ; bat 
the pecaliar features of a shoal are not well preserved. Oa the specta- 
tor’s left the waves ran deep aad high, aad freely too ; on the right they 





are hillocky and wooden ; while the wake of the schooner in the centre, be 





tween the eye and the cast-away veesel—which ough: to be white and 
seething—partakes the universal green and is apparently buttressed-up 
(we can find no other phrase) in a raanner never seen at all in Nature, and 
never heretofore seen by ourselves in Art. We must also take exception 
to the relative size of the smaller craft in the toreground, and the wreck 
which lies in the middle distance. Either the latter is too large, or the 
former are too small ; the unpleasing and unnecessary effect is that of a 
Triton among minnows.—But let not the clever artists, who grapple with 
this “sea of troubles,” despair. Greater than they have comparatively 
failed herein, ia pictures that command universal admiration. We never 
saw aship by Taraer even tolerably well drawn ; and we have stood in 
wonderment before some of his ocean waves that were most undeniably 
wooden.—And we are reminded of Turner by Mr. J. S, Jewett’s “ Abandon- 
ment of the Hercudes,’’ no, 534, not far from Mr. Bradford’s, a daring effort 
in the way of gorgeous sky—so gorgeous that it outflames the burning 
ship, dwarfs the boats that are freighted with her passengers, and makes 
the sea of small account. 

Come we back to the first room, which detains us unexpectedly 
long, but whence there is still something of entertainment to be gleaned. 
We had reached no further than no. 30; and next to it are certain “ Ve- 
getables and Fruit” by Mr. J. W. Hill, the vivid colouring of which is 
gladsome to the eye that longs to get beyond the prevalent greys and 
sombre hues. Nor can we pass without a word of approval no. 37, Mr. 
H. Hudson Holly’s picturesque “Design for Houses on the Central 
Park,” or no. 39, ¢, little “Study from Nature” by Mr. Hiram Ferguson, 
foliage photographically rendered and microscopically finiehed, bat 
showing a careful and laborious treatment. Nor can we fail todwell a 
moment with pleasure on Mr. J. B, Wandesforde’s “Morning,” no. 63 
in water-colours, a blue-eyed, chubby, light-haired, little Saxon maid, 
who leans from a window, modestly displaying a plenitude of fair flesh, 
amid acceseories of leaf and flower tbat none can introduce more daintily 
than himself, And so, with mouth watering for the “Grapes,” no. 99, 
cf Mr. J. H. Wright, and a glance at the coarse but vigorously limned 
head of Dr. Berthollet, no. 111, by Mr. J. Phillips, we arrive at two well- 
remembered landscapes by Mr. J. R. Tilten, “ View of Florence,” no. 
114, and “ Lake Avernus,” no, 120. Last winter, in Rome, we saw this 
pair repeatedly upon the artist’s easel, watched their progress with in- 
terest, and commended them highly in letters written thence to the 
Albion. How is it that here they somewhat disappoint us, and do not 
carry upon their faces the intrinsio merit which they most as 
suredly possess? There are several reasons, we think. In the 
first place, and mainly, they are painted in a tone absolutely 
low, as compared with the tone adopted generally by American 
artiste—too low indeed for the prevalent taste of the day. This was 
not apparent in their native place, where the atmosphere is by no means 
remarkable for such sparkling brilliancy as is habitusl here, under an 
unclouded sky, but for its softening and mellowing influences, unknown 
elsewhere even in Italy itself, In the next plave, though well hung as re- 
gards visual access, they are unfavourably placed with respect to light, 
and the better one of the two, “ Lake Avernus,” is absolutely cloaded by 
the extravagant sun-light of its next-door neighbour—Mr. de Haas’s view 
in the British Channel, whereof we have spoken above. This, with the 
glare of the gilded frames around, sombres the tone, already low, and 
causes the unobservant eye to pass them by unbeeded. But they have in 
them, we pray you to observe, one quality, the greatest and the most an- 
common among modern artists. Such colour as they present is in each 
component part—not on it. There is not a fleck of pigment visible. No dabs 
from the “ dash” by the rapid critics who eulogise rapid- 
ly tarned-off pictures, but which are in reality mere caricatares of lumi- 
nous the place of the infused tints. of Nature. Mr. Tilsen 
has stadied her closely, and laboured lovingly to reproduce her. To ap- 
preciate the pecaliarity and the excellence of his method, to comprehend. 
his tenderness and truthfulness and feeling, a glapoe will not suffice. 
You must give time to that which bas cost no small amouat of it, and 
imagine more favourable surroundings. 

Between theee two landsoapes by Mr. Tilten hangs no. 117, an “ In- 
fant Bacchus,” by Mr. W. Page ; and though we have seen two or three 
pretentious and extravagantly lauded works by this artist, we have seen’ 
none that we like so well as this, The young urchin is asleep, sound 
asleep, stretched on a panther-skin, with his face half-baried in his pil- 
low. There are no sharp outlines; there is not a semblance of paint. 
All is quiet in tone, dreamy and drowsy in sentiment. If you ecan 
closely the drawing of the legs and feet, you may find a fault; but the 
indescribable charm of colour prevails, and herein there is nothing less 
than mastery.—Quite in another manner, that of Dusseldorf to-wit, is 
no. 133, “Strolling Players in a Snow Squall,” acapitally painted 
sleigh-load of a life-like and varied company, tugged along by a couple of 
almost impossible Rosinantes. Mr. R. Zimmerman, it isclear, had studied 
the “ human face divine ;” but he never studied horseflesh or Landseer or 
Rosa Bonheur.—We omit reference here to two or three contributors, be- 
cause we shall have occasion to notice them as we advance into the other 
rooms, only begging that no. 151, “ Mrs. Hant” and 157, “ W.S. Thayer,” 
both by Mr. W. M. Hunt, may receive the attention they deserve. They are 
portraits, and excellent, though the former be somewhat tantalising, in- 
asmach as it reveals only the back of a head, a neck, an ear, and a bit of 
ahand. Bat the treatmeni is every thing—sketchy, it is true, yet firm 
in touch and harmonious in tone. * 

We have lingered so long in the vestibule, that this will probably 
suffice for to-day. When we speak again we mast be more concise, or 
diverge not so often to right and left, as we beg the reader's company 
through the larger apartments. 

—_— eS 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

The chief of the plans and senting the made 
Capt. Towke RE, for the Gaeat Reni nD a ee es Pg 
pared, and from them we may attempt to render some account of the 

and character of the building which is to contain a whole wor 
ot wonders,—some portion of which, moreover, will andoubtedly be per- 
manent and take its place among the great public 


metropolitan 
for centuries to come. We must raise that the plans and drawings 
Gat we cball prossed’ to Gunrthe are soceeantll iscom- 


of the ~~" 
og portions, 
at present describe the 
minoutie of ornamention, or even the final apportionment of the various 
sections of the building to their several purposes. 

The situation will be, as is wy fe | well known, to the south of 
the plot of ground occupied by the Horticultural Society’s new gardens 
at South Keusington. e southern facade of the new building will run 
along the Cromwell Road, a few handred feet from the South Kensing- 
ton Maseum,—on the east, aleo with a front, lies the Exhibition Road,— 
on the west, Prince Albert’s Road,—between this and the Horticultural 
Society’s boundery, a remi-detached portion of the Exhibition building, 
intended for the department of implements and machinery in motion, 
will extend. We eaid semi becavee it will extend over an en- 
trance to the gardens by some sort of covered way or that 
this ection is to be kept entirely from main body of the 
edifice, and the rambling of cranks and shafis will interfere with no one’s 
contemplation of works of Art, neither will the smell of 


eese ade the as of old. Warned by the experience gained 
fest ar Paris ts 1058, the Manebtater T 





Art-Treasares of 1857, and the 
Crystal Palace, the Commiesioners resolyed that the new building should 
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be formed of more weatber-tight materials than iron and glass, at least 
in those portions devoted to the reception of works of Art. Without 


some such provision for the safety of pictares there was no chance of 


getting loans to any extent, more than one misbap baviog, reasonably 
enough, disposed owners against incurring risks of the like nature over 
again. Accordingly, a very large portion of the new construction is to 
be of brick, the roofs supported on cast-iron pillars, the root iteelf of 
‘wood, protected by felt and painted. Thus much for the materials, now 
of the form and architectural character of the edifice. 

The longest dimension of the site runs parallel to the Cromwell Road 
for 1, 152 feet, that is from east to west, it should be borne ia mind ; 
from north to south the diameter will he 692 feet 6 inches ;—these mea- 
surements being exclusive of the “ aunex” devoted to the machinery, the 
area of which is 872 feet by 200 feet, going directly north aad south, at 

a right augle, therefore to the main construction. Lookiag at the 
. southers fagade will furnish the most s'riking view of the whole exterior, 
which is arranged thus :—The whole stretch of the froat proper is nearly 
on a level from end to end, of the height ot aboat 60 feet ; bebind this, 
and overlooking it in some degree, will run the lofiier roof of the nave, 
100 feet in height; at each end rises an enormous dome, represented 
octangalarly on the plan, 250 feet high and 160 feet in diameter at its 
base. When it is remembered that the dome of St. Paul’s is but 108 ia 
diameter and St. Peter’s but 139, some ides of the huge vault it is pro- 
posed to rear will be obtaiaed. The form of these domes appears to be 
octangular, terminating in a pinnacle, and with a reveried carve, like 
an moulding, for toed outline. The exterior aspect of the great 
fagade presents four sections, divided by porches of differing dimensions. 
In the centre of the grand entrance are three porches of lofty openiags 
under round-beaded arches, supported by pilasters, which may probably 
bear on their surfaces carvings or coloured marbles; this, with its 
plinths, standards and elevated roof, will give an idea of a triamphal 
erch,—above is the cornice, at about the same level as that carried en- 
tirely along the front,—over this, the frieze, in the centre of which, 
above the middle porch, a niche with a statue ia it, with a boldly-arched 


ingham Palace. The Rev. Dr. Thomson, Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, preached the sermon. 

On Monday the Queen and the Prince Consort, accompanied by Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice, visited the Zoclogical Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park. Princesses Alice and Helena visited the Temple Church 
aad Lincoln’s-inn Hall. In the eveaing the Queen and Prince Consort, 
accompanied by Princess Alice, honoured the performance at the Oiym- 
pic Theatre with their presence.—On Tuesday the Queen, with Princesses 
Alice and Helena, rode on horseback ia the Riding-house of Buckingham 
Palace. The Queen and the Prince Consort ieft Buckingham Palace at 
three o’clock for Frogmore, to visit the Duchess of Kent. H.M. and H. 

R.H. returned at a quarter past six o’clock. The Royal party travelled 
to Wiadeor and returned to town by special trains on the South-Western 

Railway. In the evening the Queen aud the Prince Consort accompanied 

vy Princess Alice, honoured the performance at Covent-garden Theatre 
| with their presence. 
| On Wedaesday the Queen beld a Levee at St. James’s Palace. In the 
evening her Majesty’s dianer party included Princess Alice, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Bari and Countess of Clarendon, the Earl of Powis, 
the Earl and Countess of Dacie, the Right Hoo. Sir G. C. and Lady 
Theresa Lewis, the Rt. Hon. Lt.-Gen. J. and Lady Alice Peel, and Sir J. 
Clark.—At the Levée her Majesty wore a train of black eatin, trimmed 
with black grimp ; the petticoat, black satin, trimmed with black lace 
aad gimp. The headdress was composed of a circlet of rubies and dia- 
monds and white flowers.—The diplomatic and general circles were both 
very fully attended. Two bundred and seventy noblemea and gentle- 
men had the honour of being presented to the Queen. The followiog 
were among the more noticeable presentations :—Lieut.-Gen. the Earl 
of Cardigan, on promotion to be Lieut.-Gen., and oa appointment to the 





Ailesbary ; the Earl of Dundonald, on coming to the title, by Mr. 
Mackinnon, M.P. ; Lord Heytesbury, 00 coming to his title, by Her- 
bert ; Col. the Hon. James 
the Grenadier Gaards, b 


the Dake of Cambridge.—The Earl of Dal- 


6nd decorated head. A low flight of steps gives asceat {o this, the chief | housie had an audience of the Queen, and delivered to H.M. the ribbon and 


porch. To the right and left extends the front,—oa each side having 


badge of the Order of the Thistle worn by the late Marquis of Dalhousie. 


eight round-headed window openings, rising to the cornice, their jambs | Col. G. Everest, O.B., late Surveyor-General and Superintendent ct the 


and soffits displaying an ornamental character. A 
this recess of the fagade is another portal on either side, with a doorway, 
one third the height of the being, beneath a round-headed window, 
reaching to the cornice as before. 
the building, on this face are similar ; over them, it must be remembered, 
tise the stu’ domee, removed to the rear, however, about 350 feet. 
The architectural details of the transept-fronts do not appear. Over the 
perches the roof-line of the south front is broken by a eort of mansard 
over the respective porcher. 


At the extremity of | Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, was presented to the Queen by 


the Secretary of State for India, and received the order of kaighth 


apon him by the Queen.—London poper, March 16. 





Tue Perstan Ampassapor on Tue Corron Question.—The following is 
@ translation of a lefter addressed to the President of the Roya! Asiatic 


With this we have completed our survey of the exterior of this build-| jesty the Shab of Persia to the Court of St. James's :— 


ing, as far as the meaus at our disposal: will allow. Reverting to the 


pe we plan, we may briefly point out that ite general form is that of 


L, the short limb beiog that intended for the reception of ma- 


“From the circamstaace that this well wisher passed the spring time 


Mr. C. H. Scotland was presented to her Majesty on his appolotment as | rant.” 
hese entrances at the extremities of | Chief Justice of Madras, and had the hovour of knighthood conferred 


Coart ; and that, for years, she ran ber coarse luxuriously and triamph- 
antly, the Esmeralda of Dresden, the of Manich, the succesafal 
counter-intriguer against Prince Metternich, and, afterwards, the moat 
conspic10us demirep a Europe. Her gains were commensurate with her 
personal success, Counters of Lansfeldt she enjoyed an estate, with 
an income of £5000 a-year, and feudal rights over at least two thousand 
individuals ; but it is the old story ; her 

had left ber penniless ; the mistrees of the German Cophetua was reduced 
to lecture for a livelihood, to act in Californian theatres, to descend from 
one stage of degradation to another, until she died upon a beggar’s pal- 
let, like Emma Hamilton, who, after being the councillor of a monarch 
and mistress of the great admiral of England, was buried, almost without 
@ shroud, in a deal box at Boulogne.— Daily Telegraph. 





Rorat GeoorapuicaL Socrery.—The fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society was held last evening at Burlington-house, 
Piccadil'y, aud was very numerously attended. Sir R. Marchison pre- 
sided. After the preliminary business had been concluded a paper sent 
to the Government by Mr. Consul Pemberton Hodgson, descriptive of 
his “yey a in the island of Jesso, Japan, and which had been communi- 
cated to the society by Lord John Russell, was read by Dr. Shaw. Mr. 
P. Hodgson and party made four journeys in the Island of Jesso during 
the months of Jane, July, and August last year. The journeys were 
principally along the coast in various directions, but on ihe last be as- 
cended the volcano, about 4,000 feet high. The country passed was de- 
scribed as exceedingly rich and beautiful, abounding in forest and flowers 
—chestout, oak, pine, beech, birch, elm, cherry, sycamore, magnolia, 
roses, honey-suckle, convallarias, orchids, vines, clematis, and numerous 
others as yet unknown. He was received everywhere with the 


greatest 
coloneley of the 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) Husears, by the Marquis of | attention and civility daring the excursions. He visited, likewise, the 


celebrated mines of lead and iron. Jesso he believed to be inhabited 
cbiefly along the coasts only, the interior being full of bears and other 


deay, on promotion to the command of | animals, the forests containing “ all the woods necessary ior the ficets of 


any country.” The Japanese of this island appear to live chiefly upoa 
fish and vegetables Large quantities of seaweed and béche de mer are col- 
lected. uail, pigeon, partridge, woodecek, and snipe abound. 
Gold was also found. Mr. Hodgeon concluded by giving his 
opinion that “Jesso is not known, even to the natives; it is still o 
nat, of which, with the exception of the shell, they are entirely igno- 
The reading of the paper was followed by a di ion, in which 
Mr. Oliphant, Sir F. Nicolson, Mr. Willey, and Mr. Hod , the author 
of the paper, participated. A brief paper, by Sir R. H. Scbomberg, on 
Travels in Siam, was afterwards read.— Times, March 15. 








Camaracreristics oy A Very Aste Man.— * * * * Lord Dalhousie 


Society by his Excellency Mirza Jafer Khen, Ambassador from his Ma- | had not only a large administrative faculty, but also the happy art of 


inspiring confidence aod making all with whom he came ia contact 
eharers in his plans and fellows in feeling. It js an art in the abseace 


of hie life in this island, and received at that time numerous marks of | of which many an abler man has made shipwreck of his policy. How 
friendship and kindness from great and small among the natives of this | Sir Charles 


apier despised it! How he talked of the little vanities of 


pm At each end of the long limb arise the enormous domes; along | country, he has therefore always been animated with a desire for the | ‘the little man!” He forgot that the easiest thing on earth is to sneer, 
the front of this, farthest removed from the short limb, is the fagade we | welfare and advantage of the British nation. 


bave just aged this fagade is the front of the apace devoted to the 


pictaree, will be built of brick, and, of course, intended to be of a per- 

manent nature. The u 

the lower galleries, on a with the road, being appropriated to other | recomme 
Seerte enceen’ which and still machinery will find place. 

long a3 the King’s Library in the British Museum ; down the middle 

rans a di 


1 to other--55 feet 





wall, doubling the hanging space, forming two galleries | the province of Khuristan 
wide by 35 feet high. The result will be 


4,600 feet of wall space ; more than twice that obtained at Manchester in | the number of rivers, as for iastance, the Kerkha, the Karan (Karun), 


1857 : a space enormous, no doubt, but by no means enough, if all the | the Jerrahi, Behbeh 


requirements are to be fully met. 
from 4 clerestory range of windows, the roof beiog solid. 
We are now fairly in the interior of the edifice, 
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the dais at either end extends. Upon this dais, as at 


our 
sent designed is to be placed a fountain with shrubs surrounding it. The 


: 


tame, and a demi-circle at the level of the middle disc 


nit 


, a8 well as simple and bold. 
ving thus described 


rata 
fifses! 


ately decided upon: when this is the case we may 
jars crit‘cally. 
twenty-six acres ; that of t 


that will be gained by the appropriation of the wing bui 


arene wide. The forthcoming buildiog will be 260 feet at 


4,000 feet long by 220 wide. 


firm. It is notable that the 
main axis direct from east 


The plano of lighting is to 


may take a stand 

at e ther end ander the dome, and look down the vast nave, which is in 

unbroken line from end to end. As at present designed, there will 

be under each of these domes a raised platform or dais, elevated a few 

feet from the floor,—a ayo dopey for looking over all the vast | capital and of 
e 


thout a suggestive Gothicism. The height | Fellabigga. 

centre, is about 100 feet,—the roof pitched 

of wood, covered with felt, as we said be- 
by cast-iron colamns ; these columns, | environs, it was casto to 

which is about the same as the exterior 

tirely round the nave above this, at an | as 


this rise gigantic 

ew te Ke nave from side | is Khuzistan ; end ‘Kbaz’ means ‘Sugar.’ By reason of its 

0) roof sides being filled 

disposed,—thus there exists may 

The cast- 

of their height. The splendid picta-| of good aad 

this general arrangement may be surmised 
by allowing the timber ribs of the 

he edames are slightly advanced into the | be learat, 

Ben nd each is a eecond 

ing, of square form ; this will do duty mainly for 

that of the roof going to the columns,—both 

he spanners have cusps upon the'r edges, are deco- 


like a vast east window of a church ; a huge circular traceried 
like Tight stands in the middle of all, above it a lesser one, on 
side 
this the 


spece is filled in again with vertical tracery to incloee the | metric system, it was found as the general tenor of all the 
;, the lowest range of tracery resembles a Gothic reredos. Oa the 
aspect of these terminal windows is somewhat Byzantine, from 
repetition of circular discs. The effect of the whole cannot fail to be 


the structure and general character of the build Indi 

May state some further particulars of interest. From the let of | *84*, incladiog . Fee 

the 15th of October is to be the period of its existence ; so it was | Very early stage ; and as a part o' 

the 1851 gathering. Her Majesty will open, and she will also 
_—~— we believe. The amount now subscribed to the ef the metrle = ont 
and eameate S800,000. The deoaration of the a the measures of all kinde, The lecturer concladed by alluding to t 

be ground occupied by the whole building is | *#Pects of the question, regardin, 


, better ad 





ial knowledge among the inhabitants of those 
@ portion of the 








every evening, a tray of | @ thousand of 


;| recelved the 
sides this, the ancient name of that region, in the old ret te prolecl 


ad Shabao, 1277 (11th Feb., 1861). 
Mreza Jaren Koay 


James Yates, Esq., M 


“ At this present moment, by reason of the events occurring in the | be assured of their good opinion which charac 


pted than the afore-named countries— | ciple of personal frankness and public understandi 
that is to say, in fact, the very best place for the cultivation of cotton. 
From the foot of the mountain-ranges of Luristan, Arabisten, and Behbe- 
han, as far as the shores of the Persian Gulf, and of the Shattee-’l-’Arab, | the Indian army he went with a reputation for impractability and quar- 
extends @ vast country, the greater part of which is capable of being cul- | relling which would scarcely have beea very comfortable to his future 
tivated so as to produce any required quantity of cotton, sugar, opium, | colleagues. Oa their first interview Lord Dalhousie received him ia the 
or indigo. Even as things are at present, and ia spite of the waat of | frankest manner ; he said, half laughing, that he had been told in ever 


“Tt is related hy the Arabian historians that, at the time when the | of this addrees, which excited the 
dyke of the Karun, near Aliwaz, formed a source of prosperity to the | which his brother took in 
place on the dianer table of the Caliph at | characteristic of Lord 


F 
of ‘ Selletu-!-Kbubz,’ i. ¢., ‘ Bread-basket.’ Be- | ence if occasion arose. It was part of Lord Dalhousie’s system 
e. 


ucing | standing 

immense qaeatities of that product, the couatry became known as Khuz- | fought their way upwards with so little of opposition 

ietan, ic., Sugarland ; and it is evident that the manufacturers of Eogland | general applause. There has not 

may easily and speedily obtain from those regions any desired quantity | so popular ; and when he left India with shattered health, many in Eag- 
beautiful cotton. Many English travellers have visited those | land would have risked heavy odds on the chance of his one day attain- 

parts and viewed them from one extremity to the other, and have become | ing the most splendid position within the reach of a British subject—that 

well acquainted with its circumstances. From them too the treth may 


InTERNATIONAL Decimal Assootation.—On Thursday evening the last |“ Patent Plastique Leather 

of a series of lectures instituted by this association was delivered by} are more durable, and 20 to 30 per cent. cheaper than all other 

.A, F.RS., one of the vice-presidents, the chair 

being occupied by Harry Chester, Esq., late secretary to the Committee | the leather may be m 
ends of the building, seen beyond this and beneath the dom<s, | ! Council oo Education. The subject was the importance to education | and b dapt 


and that the continual desire to carry the public along with him and to 
terized Lord Dalhousie, 


United States of America, a great deal of anxiety and discussion is to be | if it might be called vanity mf his enemies, must be called prudence and 
portion only of this will be devoted to Art ; | observed ors among the owners of cotton-mills. Some have | good policy by all imparti 


persons who know that even an Indiaa 


anguebar or Australia ; others, agaia, India, and various | Viceroy is not exactly an autocrat, and that his whole power is based on 
carriages ey most oa for the cultivation of that most usefal ag cay : a 
just four times as | this well-wisher takes the present opportunity to demonstrate his friendly 

io as Sheveaeve be 1.500 dees long, jast Heer Oe feelings by suggesting to the President of the Royal Asiatic Soc’ety that ; among his political pos‘erity, to whom the habit of setting himself right 
, now known by the name of Persia Arabia, is, | with : 

from the circumstances of its vicinity to the sea, the fertility of its soil, | every sort, had become so mach a matter of necessity—zo clearly an ax- 


blic opinion. There probably never was a statesman, uoless it were 
ir Robert Peel, and be had the honour of numbering the late Marquis 
@ public, by epeeches, by Mioutes, by reports, by State papers of 
iom of goverament. Everything that he did was conducted on the prin- 
»& very carious il- 


er himself. 


lustration of which is mentioned by Sir Charles N: 
When the old lion of Meeanee was seat to take the chief command of 


so many letters to heware of this Tartar. “I have been w: 


in question are cu tivated near Shuster, Dizfal, and | Charles, not to let yon encroach upon my ee he added, “I 


that shall not.” brusque cordiality 

etioh ena Je indiguation of Sir William Napier, bat 
Part, as he ought to bavedone, was very 
. Perbaps another maa ia his = 


, | finesse, to break the ice as soon as possible, and to have an under- 
on all poiate. The consequence was that few patiior ane 


been in our time a Governor-General 


of Prime Minister. 
him, and he came home from the scenes of his glory to waste es 
. o 0 Tae 


“In ehort, should the ideas above set forth meet your approbation, the | space that was left him in the vain gearch for health, 
best things to do would be to transmit a notice thereof to the cotton 
manufacturing firms, in order that they may appoint an agent with whom 
the stipulations on both sides may be discussed and a definitive understand- | tion to gather up vast heaps of rubb’sh in the shape of leather cuttings, 
ated of a cheerful colour. The ing come to in the matter.”’ 

@ trae centre of the bailding will 

be at the line drawn from dome to dome, this being (Sealed) 
orthward, go that there are to be nide columns or piers, 
those of the central nave, on one side, and six on the other,— 
of course, a corresponding number of aisles, athwart which 


Notuine J.ixe Leatraer.—To Ipswich belongs the honour of an inven= 


pariogs, and shavings ; and, by a peculiar process, partly chemical and 
partly mechanical, to reduce them to a pulpy mass, and mould them to 
any desired form for useful aud ornamental purposes. A factory is 
now erected, and a company formed, bearing the name of the 

ompany.” manufactured 


leather goods. We have made inquiry into this new and find 
Se ade as pliant as ladia-rubber, or of head a board, 
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and nu ti 





in the mutual relations of its wei; 





Express, March 16. 





the clerestory windows of 25 feet high, and not from the roof p»rpendicu- | tomance of Marie Dolores, Lola Montez. Mre. Jamea, Mrs. Heald, th 


d for | © 





FE 


= the objects withia, not only will a better light be obtai 
be 


2 





of the nave are to be 22 feet apart, an 


zk 


high and 50 wide, the side hes 40 feet 


28 


not be hung at a greater height than 20 feet.— Atheneum, 
——eee 


A Few Days ar Covnt.—The Queen and the Prince Consort, accom- | less, times wheo, duri 
panied by Princesses Alice aod Louise, drove out in an open carriage 
and four gh ord and visited the Patriotic Asylum for the Orphan 


at H.M. Theatre with their presence. 





e 
the same height. The chief entrances beneath the domes will be 60 


15 ; those in the Crom- 
I} Road will be 56 feet high by 22 wide. The pictures in the galleries | meats with the 


larch 16. 


- On Sanday the | she bad a place in Cabinets; that she was the 
y ss. royal family, the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, and the 
household, attended Divine service in the private chapel, Back- 


Laasfeldt, or whatever we may decide to term her. 


a Magdalea remorse ; for, like Pompadour, Emma Hami 








mao, bat hetween nation and nation. Aiter the lecture a discussion er- | ing-room; and, at the Ro’ 
sued, ia which the chairman, the Rev. Scott Porter, of Belfast, Mr. W.| billiard and reading rooms. Many of the desi; 
to machicery. Hughes, F.GS., -s 9B on ge Nee | =. 8. >. Mr. a Dr. 
he . | Hodgkin, and others rt. tion to both Houees of Par 
160 feet was the greatest height of 1851,—the nave being sixty feet high oatiie yt = he a. jane was extensively signed, and ar. 
ght, that of the domes; the nave, 1,200 feet long, 85 wide, | ™2gements were 
and 100 feet high. The first building was 1,800 feet long by 400 wide ; 
the preeent, as before. 1,200 = 700 wide ; the machinery nearly 
essre, Kelk & Lucas, the contractors, 
have undertaken the erection at the price of £200,000, its estimated cost : 1 
being £300,000,—the remaining £100,000, being to be paid over to them | ‘heir teaching to the decimal system. 
in. case the profits amount to more than £500,000, as they did in 1851. 
‘The risk is not great, bat incurring it shows the spirit of the contracting ted.— 
ition of the building being in a line of its 
west, and the light being admitted only from 


lia- | leather, the cuir doré and cuir argenté of the Midd 


Her death- 
splay, bat g ye ne glare of sunlight, so troublesome in 1851, he was one of lingering pain—the agony of ber disease aggravated by 
, 


monarchs 
that she received presents from nobles and jadges, even in our land 


where no woman of polluted name ever approaches the pure circle of the ' the flames, which were almost ¢ 


d to an endless variety of uses, as bands for ma- 


of the introduction of the metrical system of weights and measures. The | chinery, buckets for pumps (having all the suction of leather, with ten- 
council of the association having instituted inquiries regarding the time | fold durability), and rabber for pencil-marks. It is eminently adapted 
that would be saved in the education of boys by the introduction of the | for all kinds of architectural ornamentation, in-door or oat, and is an 
answers re- | excellent material for picture-frames, plain or gilded, not being liable to 
turned, that about two years woald be saved, which are now Jost, and | cast or break. It can be made of any colour, matching the graia of all 
which might be devoted to other employments. The lecturer further | dark wood so accurately that even a ekilfal workman would mistake it 
maintained that arithmetic both in theory and practice might be much | for carving. This most truly useful invention, we have no doubt, will 
better —— on the gent ge ay He recommendad the use of the | ere long take its rank among our staple manufactures.— Suffolk Chronicle. 
abacus in its simplest most ancieat form, a tavie of arithmetical = 
e decimal point; the introduction of decimals at a 


The majority of our readers have, doubtlese, met with the patent 


the use of | leatber cloth used to cover seats and otherwise, aad many have seen it 
pebbles, counters, or otber visible and tangible objects in proving the | in its painted and gilded shape as manufactured by the Leather Cloth 
rales aad illustratiog the various processes ; instruction iathe principles | Company ; nevertheless, they would probably be surprised, as we cer- 
ts and | tainly were ourselves, to find a huge 

moral | filled with roils of it. Ia France it has loag been exteasively supplied 

Hf the system a; intended to promote jas- 
1851 Exhibition being bat twenty- | tice and friendly aad beneficial intercourse, not only between man and | the new West 
space of the flooring will be 1,140,000 feet; nearly 200,000 
feet more than its predecessor, without counting — feet more 
og 


in Cannon Street West, 


by this company, bat bere as yet it has only beea occasioaally used. In 
nster Palace Hotel, for —— it is hung in the smok- 
treet, 


Hotel, , in the 

gas already are 
very elegant ; and it may be made to preseat all the elegance of gilded 
le Ages, while its cost is 
but trifling as compared with those hangings with which, as we know, in 


for a motion ia the House of Commons to | the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries all the houses of the Vecetian 

appoint a committee to inquire into the subject, and for a deputation to | nobles and gentry were hang. In used, and 

the Committee of Couscil on Education, for the purpose of indacing | examples may still be found in old houses. The cost of the painted aad 

them to repeat the recommendation seat by them two or three years ago | gilded leather cloth may be called about 2s. 6d. a yard equare, 

to all the teachers ia connexion with them, to give greater promiaenee in | enamelled by @ pateut process, which preserves the original beauty 
After a vote of thauks to Mr. | the gilding, and allows it to be washed without iojury. It is very dura 

bo an Chairman, and to the Society of Arte, the meeting separa- | ble, and it could be hung on new walle, on which it would not be safe to 


Eagland, too, it was greatly 


nt or put paper. 
Tale company, who bave manufactories also in France and Belgium, 


Porstinc tae Morat cr an Op Tate.—So conclades the Traviata — large works at West Ham, where they employ about 150 men.— 





e 
Suaw. verscs Picrore —Mr. Holman Hunt's pictare of the “ Find- 
ing of our Saviour in the Temple” having been repleced in the German 


, and other | Gallery, we revisited it, with a view to ascertain what injary, if any, it 
celebrated favourites—who bad all ber personal charms, without her | had received irom the effects of the fire reported to have takea 
glimpses of a better buman nature—she upbraided herself io ber last mo- shortly before New Year’s Day last. 


Not the slightest mischief 


profligacy of her wasted life, and then, when ber ambitioa | this work, beyond a (rifling stain upoa the aky seen throagh the ope® 

and vanity had turned to aghes, she understood what it was to have beea 

the toy of men and the scora of women. Who has ever envied Lola | gisss, we opine. During the recese, while the picture has been in the e2- 

Montez? Have there been, in the hearts of the young and the thcught- 
the ostentatious resideace of the notorious Pa- 

ian in London, they bave glanced euviously at her sitting in the Opera, | certaia, nevertheless, that a great risk was incarred of the total destruc 

ovely and radiant, the centre cf admiration, whom every one knew aad | tion of the picture. i 

Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, at Wandsworth. In the | who knew herself to be a marvel of 
her Majesty, ” Prince Consort, and Princess Alice, honoured | We know that she 


door of the Temple, due mainly to the passage of smoke beneath the 


ver’s bands, Mr. Holman Hunt has repaired the damage, and it is 20¥ 
mpossible to tell that even so minate an injary had been inflicted. It i 


the drapery employed to mo- 


This occarred 
? The lesson is a sad one. | derate the light admitted into the exhibition room becoming ignited from 
ia ber youth the plaything of foreign Courts ; that } the lighted gas. The blaze soon ran roand the apartment, to the terror 
confidant of ; | of the visitore and the attendants, One of the last mounting a sort of 
. , end-avoured to extingais® 
him ; he appealed to the visi- 





cornice above where the picture is 











It was not so to be. The hand of death was upcn 
the 
= 
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tors who remained in the room for some cloths or like fabrics with which 
to extinguieh the burning hangings. A lady immediately took off a va- 
Juable India shaw! aod threw it up to the person above. aided, he put 
out the fire; and in a short time —- anger was over. The lady, 
whose generous eacrifice in all probability saved the reeult of Mr. Hunt’s 
five years’ labour, gave her name, or it was given for her, but owing to 
the confusion of the t the attendants only recollect the title of 
“ Lady” attached to it. Mr. Holman Hunt, that he may acknowledge 
his great obligation, and ihe Phosnix Insurance Office, that it may re- 
place the costly shawl, have endeavoured to discover the lady to whom 
they are 80 deeply indebted, but without effect. It is to be hoped some 
person, if not the lady herself, will inform the parties interested of the 
name of her whose magnanimous act saved a great picture from destruc- 
tion. — Atheneum. 
Sseative Ten Tuowsanp Tons or Coau.—At the Dudley Poliee 
Court, on Monday, Adam Hickman, Edward Hickman, John Hickman, 
and Edward Wright, were charged under the Act 7 and 8 George IV., 
cap. 27, with stealing 10,300 tons of coal, value £2,485, the property of 
A. H. Barrs and Co., of Haden Hill Colliery.—Mr. Robinson, in opening 
the case for the prosecution, said the defendants, in Jane, 1859, leased a 
colliery adjacent to the prosecutors’, which had previously been worked 
by Messrs. Humphries and Brettle. At the time that firm left the col- 
liery, it was supposed to be worked out, but after it had been taken by 
the defendants, it was noticed that they commenced drawing a great 
quantity of coal of a superior quality to that which had been previously 
obtained from the pit. The men who were working ia Mesers. Barrs’ col- 
liery stated to their employers that they could hear the workmen in the 
adjoining mine ; and the complaioants, therefore, asked permission to in- 
t the defendants’ colliery. This permission bad been refused, until 
. Barrs bad taken legal proceedings to compel them to allow his 
agents to inspect the pit. Upon Messrs. Crew and Johnson, mine agents, 
ing into the work, they found that trespass had taken place on Merars. 
je mine to the extent complained of. Mr. Robinson proceeded to 
call witnesses. Messrs. Barrs’ manager proved inspecting the defend- 
ants’ colliery, when he found that in one gateway they had driven 34 
yards through Messrs. Barrs’ thick coal. He should think that the coal 
would be about 10,000 tons. Messrs, Johacon and Crew having stated 
result of their inspection, Mr. Jackson intimated that, if the bench 
considered that a prima facie case had been made out, he should reserve 
his defence. The bench said that they bad determined to send the case 
to ahigher court. The prisoners, who pleaded not guilty, were then com- 
mitted for trial at the Stafford assizes, bail being accepted for their ap- 
pearance.—London paper, March 18. 


DentaL Sarcery.—* * * * Another strange innovation has also been 
applied to dental surgery by our countryman, Mr. George. The Gazette 
Joiods contaias a communication made to the Academy of Medicine, in 
one of its last sittings, from him, relative to a new cure for the tooth- 
my the galvana-caustique. After stating that about two years since 
he made a communication to the Academy on the advantages of 
electricity in the extraction of teeth, from which he had obtained some 
important results, he declares that after the experimen(s of Dr. Meddel- 
dorpff, of Breslau, and Dr. Broca, of Paris, he felt convinced that only 
an instrument adapted to the dental art was required to prove it of the 

test utility. Mr. George presented to the Academy the model of an 
Decrement which he had made, and for some time used in his private 
practice ; it consists of a small box containing the Pile Geenit and the 
apparéil anesthetique, that can be placed under the operating chair, and by 
means of condactors attached to a handle, at the end of which is placed 
asmall platinam wire, which is inserted in the tooth whilst cold ; by 
pressing the foot on a pedal, the platina becomes instantly red hot, and 
destroys the nerve permanently, so that the dentist may fill the tooth in 
full security. The application is quite painlese, and bas the advantage 
of stopping the decay.— English National Magasine. 











Tue Fearvot Fame ww Inpia.—The Bombay qiall brin 
account of the famine in the North-West Provinces in Indi — 
The Morning Post's correspondent, writing from Bombay on 12th Fe- 
braary, says :—“ It would seem ag if India is never to be free from 
troubles. If there is one Visitation more calamitous even than war, 
famine is assuredly the worst type of borrors a nation can suffer. Every 

t, from the noria.west especially, which has arrived here doring the 

two months has heralded the awfal aepect of the calamity and its 
dreadful concomitants. Human aid is lost in such a wide sea of afflic- 
tion, for the breakers swallow up the scanty relief which man can devote 
to his suffering brethren, and starvation and death must result to the 
many, whilst the few only are relieved, Let your readers imagine for a 
moment what must be intense misery and suffering of many homes 
when parents will select the youngest and prettiest of their c ,and 
sell and barter them for a couple of bags of rice ; let them imagine man, 
the image of God, grasing browsing in the fields like cattle. In- 
stances of this kind reach us from various quarters, and for the allevia- 
tion of such an amount of mi relief funds have been opened, and the 
charitable have liberally responded to the calls made upon them. The 
Government bas opened up works on a — scale, which are giving em- 
loyment to thousands of men, women, children ; but the means at 
are limited and will soon be exhausted.” 
Bombay Gazette says :—* The famine is great in the land. Horri- 

ble accounts reach us from the North-West Provinces of human beings 
dying at the rate of 400 or 500 a-day ; while the desolation is not even 
limited to the vast expanse of country from Lucknow to Lahore ; for 
tales are now told equally appalling of the extremities to which the po- 
—_— of the native State of Travancore, in the south of India, are re- 
jaced by the drought which bas caused to wither all the fruits of the 
earth. According to a Cochin newspaper, mothers in Travancore are 
selline.their children as slaves for each, that they may have where- 
with to purchase bread, if only for a single day. While so many mil- 
lions of the people of India are thus afflicted, it is at least a consolation to 
know that both the Government and the public have exerted themselves 
with liberality and promptness to lesson the weight of this terrible ca- 
lamity. In Bombay alone, from seventy to eighty thousand rupees have 
already been collected, and Calcutta and other great cities have also 
responded nobly to the appeal of the Famine Relief Committee. In the 
North-West the showers of rain that have lately refreshed the earth have, 
it is hoped, saved the spring crop, and, bad as our situation is, the worst 

we believe is already known.” 

The Bombay Times says :—“ A calamity, in comparison with which all 
that this unhappy country Las endured within the history of our rela- 
tions with it can hardly be named, is now settling down upon Northern 
India. The famine of 1838 will no doubt be in the memory of many of 


exalted pediment to be smashed on the square below. Louis Philippe, 


apotheosis into a sort of pillory. It was rewarked years ago that seen 


had lost his way on the roofs of the houses. Napol Ill. ted on 





on the antique, which is to replace the present incumbeat, or encum- 
brance.—Paris Leiter. 





with a taste as questionable as the policy, stuck him up in his present 
shape, the modern costume destroying all the ideal and changing an 


from the environs of Paris the Emperor looked like a benighted tiler that 


Wednesday, in the studio of M. Dumunt, the new marble figare, modelled 


labourers, being an advance of about Is. 2d. per week to the former and 
8d. per week to the latter, assuming that they work 58} hours per week, 
as at present. 


A ComPanron To Naxa Sanre.—By a letter from Marseilles (4th 
March) it seems that last India mail brought news there, that the French 
adventurer, General d’Orgoni, who had selected the Burmese Empire as 
the scene of his operations for the annoyance of British India, has found 
that Court too hot for him, and has levanted to Thibet, with a view to 
























Trr ror Tat.—A gentleman at Paris amusing himself in the gallery of 
the Palais Royal, observed, while he was carelessly looking over some 
pamphlets at a bookseller’s shop, a suspicious fellow stand rather too 
near him. The gentleman was dressed according to the times, in a coat 
with a prodigious number of silver tags and tassels, upon which the thief 
began to have a design ; and the gentleman, not willing to disappoint 
him, tarned his head another way to give him an opportunity. The 
thief immediately set to work, and, in a trice, twisted off seven or eight 
of the silver tags. The gentleman perceived it; and, drawing out a 
penknife, caught the fellow by the ear and cut it off close to his head. 
“Marder! murder!” cries the thief. ‘‘ Robbery! robbery!” cries the 


gentleman. Upon this the thief, in a passion, throwing them at the gen- 
tleman, roared—“ There are your tags and buttons.”—“ Very well,” 
says the gentleman, throwing it back in the like manner, “ there is your 
ear. 





A Krxe mw Dirricu.ry.—The Court of Hanover, that receptacle of all 
antediluvian theories in a fossilised form, is just now placed in a droll 
predicament. It bargained, in the relinquishment of its perquisites out 
of the Stade tolls at the entrance of the Elbe. fora consideration in cash, 
applotted on the various merchant navies of Europe, pro rata, and a por- 
tion of the last million of thalers was payable by Piedmont (for Genoese 





oe live, so, if they die, so, also.” 
tie! 


join Nana Sahib in congenial confederacy against perfidious Albion 
on the Ganges.—Globe's Paris Letter 


Newsreap Assey.—The manor is very considerable, comprising many 


vent] 
The late Colonel Wildman, a friend 
and schoolfellow of the poet, purchased the property in 1818, and he is 
stated to have expended between £200,000 and £300,000 on the restora- 
tion and decorations of the abbey and ground.— Morning Post. 


extensive farms and several hundred acres of woodland, plantations, and 
park, large and beautiful sheets of water, and the venerable abbey itself, 
which was founded by Henry il., and sub: 
grant the property of the Byrons. 


became by royal 





— 





PerrLovs Exrsriments.—Reap, tr you Vave Lirg.—Our public hospitals 


need reform. Neither the food nor the treatment of their inmates is what it 
ought to be. The great object in most of these institutions, seems to be to doc- 
tor the sick at the least possible expense. As Captain Bunsby might say, “ if 
The worst feature of the whole is, that the 


nts are used as living subjects for young practitioners to experiment upon. 


hese eleves of the medical schoo! 


expect to obtain the knowledge ne 

in private practice by ¢esting the properties and powers of medicines, upon the 

= wretches placed under their charge. Deny this who will, we know it 
true. 


For our own part, we are far from placing implicit faith in the prescriptions 


























trade), Tuscany for Leghorn, and Naples for the two Sicilies. The Kin 


of Italy now pays for all, but requires a receipt in each case in form 
acknowled 


ent. His Majesty George V. is, therefore, in the dilemma a es and cathartics ded 


of recognition on the one band of the Italian kingdom, or loes on the 
other of a‘round sam much needed by bis small exchequer.—Paris letter. 


of the faculty. Au contraire, we have infinitely more confidence in the world 
pervading remedies of Professor Holloway, than in all the tinctures, decoctions, 

in the professional text- Doubt- 
egotistic ngbobs at the head of some of our medical institutions, would 
designate his Pills and Ointment as empirical preparations. But we say no. 


Empirics experiment upon the diseased system ; but he does not. He 








: Cbess. 


PROBLEM No. 638. By OC. H. W., of New York. 
















(49 2 
VE 
ay 


WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves, 





Sotvtion to Prosiem No. 637. 





pended, and Mr. Leonard has returned to New 


won 8 Lewis 
2, lost 3, drawn 1; Mr. Elson won 2, lost 2, drawn 4; Mr. Reichelm lost 1 
Mr. Johnson won i ; Mr. Overman lost 2. 


gomery’s one. 





their contest for the championship of the Norwich Chess Club. 





our readers, but it is to be feared that the horrors of that famine will be 
turpareed tenfold in the course of the next few months in the North- 
West Previnces. From Cawnpore to Sabarunpore, and from the Ganges 
to the plains of Hissar, the country is a desert except where irrigation 
has thus far brought the crops forward. The famine is fast becoming the 
One subject of conversation in the country, and will throw all other 
matters in the shade. A failure of the crops to a greater or less extent 
has taken place almost everywhere. Cutch in the extreme west is starv- 
ing, Travancore in the extreme south the same, the people suffering un- 
heard miseries, while they are dying by tens of thousands monthly in 
the north-west. The famine-line seems to be the Ganges, westward of 
which all is desert.” 





Lavy Morcan’s Lrrgrnary Remams.—Sir W. Page Wood has decided 
the construction to be put on the will of the late Lady Morgan. By the 
will, Mr. Hepworth Dixon was left her literary executor, with full powers 
to publish any or all of her ladyship’s journals and dence. A 
question, however, arose as to whether the bequest conveyed to Mr. Dixon 
the sole and absolute property in these journals and correspondence, or 
only the power of pablication. Sir W. Page Wood bas decided that Mr. 
Dixon’s property in the papers is sole absolate, and the masses of 
her ladysbip’s correspondence with eminent persons, together with all 
her diaries and note-books, have been delivered over to that gentleman. 
Such portions of her Autobiography as Lady Morgan left nearly ready 
for the press may now be given the world. 





_ 





A Descent rnom 4 Lorry Pepestat.—The bronze effigy of the great 
Napoleon, in cocked hat and great coat, standing in his jack-boots on the 
of the column in the Place Vendome, is doomed to descend from 

that lofty eminence. The original design ¢ that pillar was strictly in 
precedent, as Trajan aod Antonius, in their 

Imperial corset or civilian toga, stood forth amid the monuments of 
Roman grandeur proudly surveying the aggregate of meguificence and 
on. is ae om | Forum fon a witb citisens over vem 
ward, there was some congrui co ¥ 

and robed Se nsrglgon I erected in the first ~ fm 
folds of Roman Imperialism. On the entrance of the 
Cossacks, and of Blucher in 1814, a gang of returned éa/ 


don, pot valiant under the allied procured 
Mite ona dan 


and strong pull, extendiag to Rae 








(KING’S PAWN ONE OPENING, OR FRENCH GAME.) 

Black (T.) White (B.) Black (T.) White (R.) 
1PwK4 PtKS3 20 KtoR PtQB4 
2PtwQé PwQé 21 KttoK 5 ok 2 
3 P tks P P tks P 22 Ktto K Kt 4 ok S| 
4 KttoK B3 BtoK2 23 RtoK Kt3 (c) } bat | 5 
5 BtwoQ3 Bto K Kt 5 24 K to R2(d) toK Ba 
6 PtwKR3 BtoK R4 25 Qto Bach KtoR 
7BtwoK 3 KttoK B3 26 R tks B (e) P tksR 
8 Q KttoQ2 Q KttoQ2 27 KttoK5 QtoK B3 
Ow E 2 Bto K Kt3 et GAY owe aee ) 
10 Castles, KR KttoK 6 29 Kt tks P Rto K Bi 
lL PwQB4 Kt tks Kt -¢ 223% 
12 Kt tks Kt B tks B 31 KttoK5 RtoK 2 
13 Q tks B P tks P 32 Qt K K to Kt 
14 Kt tks P Castles 83 QtoQB R tks Kt (g) 
15 PtoK B4 BtoK BS 34 P tks R Q tks P 
4 Eaubsen BOO t4 ae ry KtoR 
17 QtoQB2(b) KttoK3 36 PtoK R4 PtoK R3 
18 QRtoQ Kt tks Q P 37 K to R3 QtwKB3 
19 B tks Kt B tks B ch 38 Qt QB7 (h) RwQs 

White resigns. 


playing QRtoQ 


are inclined to think, in fact, that Q to Q would 
ood a game as that of his antagonist.—(c) (d) 


et leave blac 


such as to render them almost ho: 


enabled to preserve the integrity of his pawns on ’s side.— 
value for his rod&.—(h) An ill-considered move, by which black 


of effecting a drawn game is thrown away. 


4 u 

Dwight 3, drawn 1; at which stage of the me the match was sus- 
Ycrk. We will not venture on 

any explanation at present. The following members of the Philadelphia Chess 
Club have contended with Mr. Leonard, as follows: Mr. H. P. Montgomery 
mes, and lost + Mr. Thomas won 8, lost 6, drawn 4; Dr. won 


The first account was incorrect in 
one particular, viz., that Mr. Leonard had scored two games to Mr. Mont- 


The annexed Game, played by Mr. J. O. H. Taylor and F. G. Rainger, is one in 


(a) This move strikes us as being somewhat premature. We should prefer 
mare.—(b) He cannot, of course, take Kt; but we don’t 
see, nevertheless, why he should submit to the loss of queen’s } get and we 

with fally as 
nder no payne od 
lack’ cts very promising, but the result of these two moves 
pd oy 4y Sreless.—(¢) Doubtless his best play under the 
circumstances —(f) Very well played, as by the sacrifice of this yp 

) 
well played. At the present crisis in adverse knight and pawn white gets full 

Pion j ’s last chance 


the trust and confidence of invalids on sure grounds—an unbroken series of 
cures, embracing all internal and external complaints, and running through no 
less a period than the fourth of a century! Can imagination conceive of more 
conclusive testimony than this? Does not such a voucher, bearing the endorse- 
ments of the sick in every clime, and backed by the favourable opinions and 
t decrees of some of the leading governments of Europe, carry more 
weight with it, than a whole stack of diplomas ?—Sunday Times. 





AMALGAM BELLS, 
At Prices Within the Reach of every ¢ h, Schoolh 
Their in all ous ef @ "Valle 8 an. oy two years, 
use of the United States, for t ‘wo )» proves 

them to combine valuable qualities, among which _ ns 

Tone, 8 gth, S and D bility of Vibrati 
unequalled by any other manufacture ; sizes 50jto 5000 lbs., costing leas than 
half other metal or 12} cents per lb., at which price we warrant them twelve 
months. Send for a circular. 








M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No, 190 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TRINITY CHORISTERS’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





HERE WILL BE SEVERAL VACANCIES IN THIS SCHOOL, ON THE 3D OF 
April. Pupils th trained in Vocal and Instrumental Music, free of 
Only those boys admitted who can furnish evidence of more than ordinary musical tal 
either NaTORAL or —— Age of applicants must not emceed fourteen. Parents 
wardians, 4 of jearning further particulars concerning this school, os ly to the 
Ghoir Master of Trinity Church, on any day between the hours of 1 and 2, at ureh, 
WM. H. DENNING'S 
Pure Crab-Apple Cider, 
UNIVERSALLY KECOGNISED AS THE BEST CIDER IN 
New York, for sale by the Sole Agent, 
MARTIN H. ROBERTS, 103 Pearl Street, 
Aiso, WM. H. DENNING’S PURE CIDER VINEGAR, very choice Newtown Pippin 
Apples, and a select stock of fine Wines, Teas and Groceries, at low rates, in packages to 








White suit families and the trade. 

1 Bto a5 eh z aoe 

Skuse Kwa. OLD RYEB WHISKEY. 

4 B to Kt 5 checkmate | w' WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 

eno teres gasp wink iy King ngs sola 
The Tournament of the Brooklyn Chess Club bas at last-reached its second 5 

stage. The victors in the first section are Messrs. Edwards, Delmar, Marache, Hoan Fy etna od dealag i hose, Ges teian seoptaned ek celianes 
Sanger, Horner, Perrin, Worth, and Kind. In the second section the winners cannot be put in the purity of imported dist liquors ly, we have to 
are paited as foliows: awards and Delmar, Marache and Sanger, Horner and | Stes trier "cnt alo inate arte dua tours nnon, ma be ead 
Perrin, Worth and Ki the last accounts from ia ‘expense. Bi fair trial will b ‘We guarantee all 
between Mr. J. A. Leonard tnd Mr. Dwight, stood as follows: 6 bisk dy an ey Fat of careful Aistitiation. 


sold b free fla not the The q' 
will be Tound devide and not outside the barrel. Paton fos cation ge ees the me. 
—wevegular lets verying. 61 38, 61 69, Ui 16, $360, and 85.00, por 2. — eend 

i \ 
CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 

38 South Street, Baltimore, Mad. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FPF. DERBY & COMPANY, 

IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 

have recerved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goo 
boing made to order for thelr Fall sad Winter Salce, through 

Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and qual ty tn 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Transparent Cloth Presser, 
NEW STYLE HEMMER, AND IMPROVED LOOP CHECK. 
Office, No, 505 BROADWAY. New York, 


“ makes *LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranks bighest, ov account of el: » 
ai Ik and = desirableness of the stitching when done, and ihe aide 
range of its application.— Report of Am. Institute, New York. 
This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
Fair of the United States Agricul 1 Society, 
at the Pairs of the 





; 








New York ; 








at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Virginia, 
v Mississippi, 
Connect Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, 
New Jersey, indiana, 
Pennsylvania, lowa, 

and at hundreds of County Fairs. 














about £27,000 sterling. 


remains much for amateurs to covet. 


included in the purchase. 


Tue Campana Cottection.—A large portion of the celebrated Cam- 
pasa collection at Rome, so well known to lovers of art and virtu, has 
been sold to the Russian government for the sum of 130,000 crowns, or 
t may be said that Russia bas had the pick of 
the collection, and certainly she bas corried away some of its finest spe- 
cimens, but it was so rich in certain clasees of antiquities that there still 
The jewellery bas not been taken, 
and of the fine collection of Etruscan vases, only about 500 have been 


NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL?! 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE public attention is respectfully requested to the following cards ci Eisas Hows, Jr 
T and the Guover & Baxex 8. M. Co.: 
A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO. 
Our Patents being now established by tbe Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover 
& Baxex Machine, with important improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 













































































A Discovery.—The Sport bas the following :—“ In the famous pagoda, 
which forms part of the Chinese curiosities pow exhibiting at the Palace 
of the Tuileries, and which was represented to be of gold, but really is 
in copper gilt, a personage, and a very high one, it is said, found in a 
recess a considerable number of little papers in Chinese. An interpreter 
was immediately called on to read their contents, and they turned out to 
be a series of receipts for making preserves of fruits. 





Iurortaxt Movewent 1x THE Buriprse Traps.—Foour of the most 
eminent building firms of London, viz., Lucas Brothers, Kelk, Smith (of 
Pimlico), and Peto and Co., bave decided, on and after the 23rd inst., to 
pay their workmen by the hour, in order to take away the slightest ex- 
cuse fer another strike on the nine bours’ question. The trade generall 


The moderate price at whieb 


Machines, making the Grover & Barer sti can new be 
and inferior 


had, brings them within the reach of all, renders the use of Machines 


s it is 


stitches as unpecessery 


unw' e 
Persops desiring the best Machines, snd the right to use ‘hem, must rot only be sure to 


Machines making the Grover & Baker stitch, but also that 
ot don ped our paten! those of 


Machines are made 


Grover & Baker 5. M. Co., 


A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, 


49% Broadway, New York. 
oR, 


an sons are cautioned pot to make, deal in, or use any 
trom two 


from the G 


Sewing Machines, which sow 
spools end make the stitch known as the Grover & Baxun stitch, unless the same 
sed ROVER & Baker posens Soevne Company, or their Agents, or 


amy anid pie during extended term make kind 

and my the , and sell this 

Mach! others iracies upon said patent, and will be dealt with - 

whatever foand ae - e ELIAS HOWE. Jn. 
jew 











q 
will, it is ed, adopt the ement in a short time. 
wages will 7d. per hour for skilled mechanics and 44d. per boar for 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THe Aloion, 














INSURANCE. 








EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OFr THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President, 


Office, 04 Broadway. 





- FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year ending the 3ist of | Semmens, 1861 


Bet Cash a. lat of Vobraary, 1860 “ee . $6.018,855 20 
Receipts duri eyear. . . @ @ @ 0, *-« - 1,689.575 75 
$7 658,430 95 


’ 

Tota) Disbursements for loases by Death, and Additions, Surrendered Policies, 

y am or . and Exp . ons + + + + + 668 .ETS 21 

Net Cash Assets . «+ + « + « » $6,989,856 74 
INVESTED as FOLLOWS 











@ash on band and in Bank . . $120,050 89 
Bonds Mortg oes . ° 6,421,879 12 
United States Stocks . — ° ° - i, 
DuefromAgents .. 2... se seer cece eee ensnnsns 14 
A@d Interest accrued, but not yetdue . . ° + 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estima! 5 . oe ee elle 88000 00 
Premiums in course of feenemiasion’ 38,132 38 
Gross Assets, Feb.1,1861. . . . - « « « §7,237,989 1% 
ase ao Tere + 9976,003 54 
> Police: a Bt ler Pebraacy, ia6i,—i2,501 ; (asuring....... .... $3,397,583 00 


Amoont received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 


Bot due. 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, C ‘ommissions, and “Expenses $470, 4 w 





This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives 
Bés Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
Btates, amounting to over r 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
The of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any fa _— nsurance Company in the United States. 
its Premium are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
et its Divideods have been greater—the resuli of a very low rate of morta- 
any insured, a on & most careful and judicious selection of lives. 
Phe Mortal among its Members bas bees omy AE TA 
| et felusnrened ‘Company in either America or P Baro whose experience has 
been made known—a result in the highest degree favourable 4 ‘Polley. holders. 
umber of Lives Insured in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
bee fompany ia the United States, eee nee 
the necessary law of average having more scepe for op 
The Assets of the Company are invested apne ped on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
ia city and State of New York, worth io case, at least double the amount loaned, 





interest at Seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
@f this disposition of the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
8. Wuvetox, Joux M. Stuart, Mrtarp Fitiwore, 
Vv. L. Paors, Daviw Hoapuer, 
RE, Henny A. Suytue, 
H. MoCunpy, Wuuas V. Brapy, 
Gaeew Pearsos, . B. Dove 
H. WT, Groner 8. Cor, 
J. Bunker, Wuuas K. Sr 
4 Avexanper W. Braprorp, 
. YRLVERTON, Wiuiisas M. Vermiurs. 
Joun W. b Jous B. Davausy, 
Epwarps, Wewiisoton Carr, 





jataanien Haypas, 


Samuve. D. Bascock, 
Secretary, Isaac Anat. 
Medical Bxaminer, Mivtuan Post, M. D. 


Ma.anotnow M. Freeman. 
Actuary, Susrusep Homans. 





NOTE. 
‘The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
mong tbe assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorx, Janvary 26ra, 1861. 


TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
sabmit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1860. 





Premioms wqostoad on Marine Risks, from Ist January 1008 to 
Sim December, } 
Premiums on « olicies mark 


Bo Policies have been 
Risks disconnected with 


Premiums marked Off from lst Sain 1860, to Sist Dec’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 
during the same period, 

pa Ft Expenses 

‘The Company have the following Assets, viz. 

Dated Gites and State of ew York Stock, City, Bank and other 


wee Life Risks ; nor upon Fire 
Risks. 








M 
Other clalime cue the Com- 





Total Amount of Assets,...........+.. - 96,646,292 10 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits A+ be paid: be wld to the holders 
thereof, or legal representatives, on and Tuesday the ‘ebruary next. 





INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yors, Octosmr 31, 1860. 
Tiiishes poaeume eeavauans OF THE apy ame OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
conformity with the requirements of the 10th Section of the Act of its 


Poomtume on wae 


jired risks on the 4th October, 
sy ly > 


1859 
Eye cums Se per to 4h Oct’r, 1860 : 





$767,685 85 
Expenses and Reinsurance.............cscececeseeee 81,753 70 849,439 56 


ee $283,157 73 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
Real Estate aud Honds ond Mortgages. $549,500 00 
‘Leans op 8toc! nteres: 
and Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, on 











coeppeoapen 013 
9p 00cgssenese*96ebee - eoeueneeeteecevesosos 123,274 76 
Bills Receivable. ..........-.«cs«000+ 2,066 
Premium Acco ante not yet collected - 16,682 50 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies estimated............ 18,680 00 
$1,761,222 OF 
The Board ab Grater bale Si G0 Goose Gate, Bivitest & ieee 
1860, be @ 1 Shape PER CENT. on the outstanding Serip of the Company, payable on 
and after t 


Also, Ay : Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 

Company, on on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 
ti is further ordered that the acne 4 the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER — vi. the 

year 1856, be redeemed IN CA the tet J anuary next, the interest 

on that day, oft | Gavehy A ap ay a accum’ profits of over r ONE ‘aL 


LION OF 
By order of the Boarg, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES. 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT, X. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAG ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN 
OLIVER SLATE, Jx., JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, LIAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT. GEORGE G. HOBSON, 

: WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, UU. A. MURDOCH, 
AMUEL L. MIT Bids JOSE! FOULEE, J PERCY R. PY 
FREDERICK G. Fost JACOB R. NEVIU! ARLES STR. 
PETER GAILLARD, Jn, SAMURL M. Fi 


J 
GSTON, P. STRACHA 
SIMON DE VISSER. 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


ae JEWELRY, &c. 


SCHUYLER Livi 











GAS FIXTURES. 





aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every ——— and of the Hewest Styles, 


Both Foreign and 
ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 


J. H. Bradbury, 


co. 











19 MAIDEN LAN TY, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable a: A te Time K: 





Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 








A Gitte square stvareg 6 CENT. eran Ly net earned poenteme — ot 
Company! Decemb: ‘or Ww certificates will be issu 
what Wekatny the the Second of A — next. = 


Tap pantie of e Company rtained from Ist of July, 1842, to 
gs 1860, “i which Certificates were issued, 


et le OI hE TCT 10, 278,560 
Adsitional profits from Ist January, 1860, to ist January, 1861..... 1,574,000 

Total profits for 1834 wes: gacece “$11,852,560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed see 7,655. 310 
Net earnings remaining with th: Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES ROYAL PHELPS 
CHARLES DENNis, CALEB BARSTOW, 
wi H MOOK, A.B PILLAT 
THOMAS TILESTON, LEROY M. WILE 
BENRY colt, ay DANIRL 8 &. MILLER, 


ENNIS PERKINS. 
MORkFH GAILLARD, Jr. 
WILLIA iM WO 


J. HEN GY 
DoRNELIUS GRINNELL, 
OLL, A. HAND, 

JOBHUA J. eee * Warts suRhM Ax, 
0. G. HOB: 


I 
cH i, RUSE ELL, GE SON, KDWARD 
HOLBROO , E. B. MORGAN, 
RT ©. N GOODHUR, JAM ck, ie HOWLAND, 


peels Lass 
A. HARGO 


wm. STURGIS. "In 
MEYER GA NS. HENRY K. BOGERT, 
EDWARD H. GILLILAN, A. A. LOW 
WILLIAM &. DODGR. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Of Vice Pres't. 


$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILZOAD CO. 
(TExAS DIVISION. | 

Secured by & mortgage upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and its appurte- 
wanes, of the estimated cost of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
(714,@® acres of valuable land, are now — to the public as one of the most desirable 
aad reliable securities at present in the mark 


T 
8. B. MINTURN, oa 





6 the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to eighteen months, wil 

e@anect Houston, Galveston, and orere jmportan notin Texas, with New Orleans, and. i. 
Stenanlegtion with ihe eee s ranning Ni and crenty completed, place New York within 
99 boars of Houstoa. 





, 1878, bear cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
ay AY Ist November, in the Ony of New York. 
security for on tae payment of the coupons, pending the completion of the 
entise Rood, are ake al trust deed, 76,80 acres of land, together with towa 
te and individually denoted tan is, at present valued at 
uses, covies of charter, trust deeds, land grauts, and every information 


prospect 
had on application to 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or E. WHITEHOUSE, SON &4 MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Exchange. 


SKATES |! SKATES ! 


pth rte AND ee SKATES. 
a BERRIAN, 601 Broadw 





SKATES ! 
SORE LIPS. &c-—Certain Cure HEGEMAN 


LABEP. 2 mene’, 
Cc 4 00.'8 ay with Gh cheap, saf reeab: cents. 
HEGREMAN & O0., Draggists, 161,450 811 cud 786 Broadway 


PLATED TEA-SETS FOR $20. 





A PEW MORE LEPT—FULL SETS OF SIX FxRCRS —WanOE I Rey FOR $20, 
Also, finished, some very rich \ea-seis of new patterns, for Ue WAR at 
Bos. 4 and 6 Burling Silp. ‘Ltcrus aT. 





| 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
pes COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 


GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
Has been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders band these, an 
has been proved to be, IN EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FOR IT—viz 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
wi 8! or Flat, Old or New. 
Foe con'is caly Oum Hass that of Tin, aad ia eter as durable 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 

FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 

This Gam, Vag to Luaxy Tix or Meta: Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 








render them eens for many years. 
Bar Send Or a Olrcalar. 1 descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 
— JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 
MINTON’S 
BENCAUSTIC TILES 
ee CHIMNEY TOPS, 
DRAIN PIPES, 
&e., &c. 
For Sale by 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
IMPORTED BY W. H. WEBB, 
Of New York, from BAKER’S and JARVIS’ ISLANDS io the South Pacific Ocean. 

Sold genuine and pure as imported BY THE CARGO, or at retail, by 

JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent. 
No. 58 South Street. corner of Wallge.. New York. 

It is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peruvian Guano, and should be 
tried by ev 

It has Seen cutieteetertty tested by wey of oad Yao treme, yee yoo 

minent aod ular A, fy nemisis, inclu ‘rofessor many, 
= of tay Lm eS to be seen Celow, and found to contain (as will be 
seen by our circalar) over 80 per cent. of 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
and other animal we hy --t- 4 . yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the sot!. 

For Pamphlets, containing analyses, certificates of Farmers, 4c., &c., call at the office, 
where samples may be seen. 

Professor Liebig of Greene. © says under date—July. 1860—the Baker's Island Guano 
contains more Phosphoric Acid than any other known fertilizer. 

The Phosphate « of Lime in the Baker's Island Guano is far more easily dissolved than that 
of bones, * Agriculturists would be bene i as much by wing 70 De. of Baker's 
TSS Sueno 0s ty 10000 of Bene Dust ® 

I think i is prefm able to Peruvian Guano, which being rich in Ammonia, tends rather to 
great development of leaves and stems. 


CHILTON 
oN 
THE CROTON. 


ee ‘Ton piarmnsen FILTER, MANUFACTURED BY anes. beyey wy wed a 
HARA, ie the kind of Filer to which I alluded in my report to the Croton 
e artificial Sandstone which oe, the. fitering medium to be an 
urable only requires to be 
imsare its action. 


“JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist.” 
Visit the sources of the CROTON RIVER, and observe the og betablishmente, Stable 





alle scant @ the [ye == 
jae ent le for Pp 
versed, occasionally, to 


April 6 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yore, January 15, 1861, 
Ts ey ayted at me gi OF THE AFFAIRS OF == COMPANY I8 Pup. 
eq of Seetion 12 of the Charter. 





ousenie ew ody —~ 1, 1800 ......-ecceserrereee 
Premiums received from January 1 1 to December Si. aa 
inclusive ..... Soovcesvesocscsncsocoseveececcocesescesees «es. 815,579 82 
Total amount of Marine Premiums...... eoceee $974,182 13 


Tas COMPANY HAS 1s8UED NO Pouicres EXCEPT ON CaRnco 4¥D Freiont ror Tux Voraga, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
Je ay oe hy a the 1 
Earned, during period as above, ome 


Basnsé Premiums ese 

Paid fos 4 including an Estimate 
bat not yet due, i Sovinge. ete., 
Taxes, © and 












Total Assets. ... $1,060,780 72 





In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day 


dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the ss Gortidcstes of Prot wo 
= - , or their legal representatives, on and afier Tuesday, the 5th day of 


reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND 
wed, that ~ St, 


sae nee op 8. inet, pe vedoums - oe shots, legal representa. 
tives, on Tuesda: ~ Fenre pg CE ALA Interest 
thereon will cease. yong ihe ea be pred jeced al tho tame of of the payment, and can- 

resolved, that a Dividend of rarrty rer the net amount of 


cert. be declared on 
Premiums for the year ending December 3ist, 1860, for ‘which certificates will be 





issued on and afte: y Mandar, the 15th of April next. 
By eater of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
A. C. RICHA ©. HADDEN. A. 8. BARNES, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, J. E. HANFORD, 
W. M. RICH ARDS, F. W. MEYER, THOMAS BAKIN 
D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. Ea 
. A 
MARTIN BATES, Jr. JK. JOHN A. HADDEN 
ICK B. BETTS, WIL GEO. C. WETMORE, 
OSES A. HOPPOOK, DAVID P. MOBGAN, P. H. VANDERVOORT, 
SANFORD COBB, Jr.. BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDWA 
w LLEN JEHIAL READ, WILLIAM LEOONEY. 
ULL, JOHN A. BARTOW 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
HIS COMPANY WILL pe ame PAY TO THE PeALeRs PE 
of the profi whea preferred, make a liberal discount f: — FF A, a 





ie, or, 
So Ltshithy te ncwecl by he Aemwet. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


JOSEPH B. VARNUM, LEONARD APPLEBY. BOWES R. McILVAIN 
GILBERT L. BE@CKMAN, FRED’K H. WOLCOTT, EDWARD "MACOMBERY 
ILLIAM K. STRONG, UDLEY B. FULLER, JOHN ©. HENDERSON, 

HARLES P. KIRKLAND, DANIEL PARISH WaATsoO CA 
GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, LORRAIN FREEMAN, Beaty BATES. 
JAMES O. SHELDON, Fayre W. TURN Pa B. VARNUM, Jn. 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, JAS. LO GRAHAM. Jr. HENRE Vv. BUTLER, 


GEORGE W. HATCH, sAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Jr. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 











REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.; 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE UX 





ENGLAND, SCOMLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Sasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





i SUMS TO SUIT = AT SIXTY pave SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale b 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
uM ° RGAWN & SON Ss 
Ne. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 

NEW y ress, 





Issue Letters of Credit "er in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SAL SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


TOBN MUNROE @€ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
KO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issum CrrcucarR Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bilis on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 
& Co, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
IssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDI®S, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, ao. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 








BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
[cr the world through the Messrs. Rorusontuo’s of Paris, London, Praskfort. Vieuns: ana 
wor! jesars. 
Lt their correspondents. 








CREDITS Sterling and N payable in Canads, New 
, and Nova Scot ia purchased or 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


pa ‘he band 3h ach Li. oe = 
California, Oregon, and dandwich islands for sale oi all mes 











SANDS’ SARSAPARILUA. re H hm ag THE BLOOD.—Health 
almost entirely upoa the blood. iw £5,-T 
or nerd oom, » rimary and subsidiary, 


i 


restoring 
ee ere Ww we 
also by Druggists generally. 


OLLOWAY’S PUSS — IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD.—Health consists in the 

the flaids and solids which compose the human body ; if biove becomes 

vitiated it infeets abe —- by its course throug’ 

way's Pills not only expel humours whict taint or 

part pS LL py OT ond ow 
Solid 


operation 
‘ iy —~ se 100 aeairet New ae 7] 


ie 





i 
& 


give tone to the whole 
-» 62e., and $1 per box. 





Yards, and other causes of impurity, or read Harper's for of the 
Croton," and you will not drink & Xinlees fl filtered. Bold and Warranted by 





McKENZIE & O'HARA, 
326 Fourth Street, New York. 


YOUNG & AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREST 




















Fes 


a22488 82 


= 


pPopseSussepeaseg= 


eenmpwevage gt saenrwroede 


newmaweweewaeodcme oan 


